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Rivalling Nature. 


NE of Uncle Sam’s Consuls tells us: 


“In Sweden the silk worm does not 
thrive—the climate is a little cold— 
but Sweden has fine wood pulp—the 
kind of material your morning paper 
is made of. Why should it matter if 
the silk worm does not thrive? Mod- 
ern invention rises superior to mere 
worms, and thus there is a factory to 


make silk out of wood pulp.” 


If you bought what youthought was silk and it turned 
out to be wood pulp, wouldn’t you shun that wood 


pulp material the next time you wanted silk? 


But how could you be sure? How would you 
know you were really shunning wood pulp 
material unless it were trade-marked in 


¢. some way so you could really 
% eee Bi 
5%, identify it? 
% o 
yes, YC, 
% SA7 Don’t be too sure that 
Me 40, 0, %, 
En, “Yy%y, @ % you could tell the sub- 
‘ @ he, “ye , 
“ty “Gt, "eG, ee stitute without the 
%, &wY’at% O 
. ey Se, “em ay trade-mark. 


Why, in this 
wonderful 
age of in- 

vention 


they manage to make glucose so that it looks all the 


world like honey. 


Then to carry the deception to the finest point, 
what do you suppose they do? 


Nothing less than this—they put a bee ora bug that 
looks like a bee into the amber mass. Deceive? Of 
course it does. 

But imita- tions do not 
stop with soap and 
honey. There are 
substitutes for cocoa, 
there are substitutes 


for pepper and other 





imitations of goodness 


knows not what. All said to be just as good. 


You can be sure you are not getting inferior, 
substituting articles when you buy goods bear- 
ing well advertised, established trade-marks. 


lita Cbg, 


Picture Offer— 
An attractive picture, suitable for framing, 
will be sent, postage paid, to each person who 


furnishes the information called for in the coupon. 
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OU must act 

quickly. This 
special offer of the 
LIVE WIRE 
SERIES is lim- 
ited to Leslie and 
Judge readers. 


These five pictures 
will be sent to you, 
postpaid, upon re- 
ceipt of $1.00. 


The regular price 
for these pictures 
is 25c each, but if 
you'll take all five, 
you can have them 


for $1.00. 


Judge 
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Among other interesting contributions, the next issue of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY will contain the following articles: 


“THE GIRL FROM THE LITTLE SOUTHERN FARM,’’ by Leonora 
Beck Ellis, a narrative founded on facts, and giving a glimpse of the white 
slavery evil from a Southern standpoint. 


‘‘a BUILDER OF EMPIRE,’’ by James Oliver Curwood, a readable 
biographical sketch of Edson J. Chamberlin, the new president of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway, of Canada. 


“WHAT A PURE-FOOD LAW HAS DONE FOR THE PEOPLE,’’ by 
Francis Fortune, an authentic statement of the effective manner in which 
the pure-food law has been enforced by the Department of Agriculture, 
under direction of Secretary Wilson. 


“CYRUS CURTIS—THE MASTER BUILDER AMONG AMERICAN 
PUBLISHERS,”’ by an intimate friend and associate, relating the ability and 
enterprise of the founder of the Ladies’ Home Journal and the publisher of 
the Saturday Evening Post, two of the most successful periodicals ever 
printed. 


‘‘THE OLD FAN SAYS:”’ a continuation of Ed A. Goewey’s original 
and racy comments on baseball matters, which are read with pleasure by 
lovers of the national game in every part of the country. 


Next week’s issue will also present the usual profusion of attractive 
and timely illustrations. 
in answering advertisements please mention ‘‘ Leslic’s Weekly.”’ 
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POWER 


NEW STRENGTH, VIM 
and VIGOR ALL 
YOURS! Strength 
that ts more than mere 
muscular strength. The 
strength of perfect health, 
abundant nerve force— 
the strength of keen relish 
is now within your reach 
thru vibration! Nine 

out of ten people are 
only half alive 
How about yourself 
All the joys of life, 
trength and youth 
are yours thru vibra- 
tion. Don't fail to 
send the coupon be 
low for full particulars 
about the 


Wonderful 
White Cross 









Electric Vibrator 


his wonder- 
ful instrument 
gives you the 
three greatest 
natural cura- 
tive agents in 
the world — 
vibration, far- 
adic and gal- 
vanic elec 
ticity. We 
will send 
~ this won- 
J derful ma- 
; chine to 
you on 
free trial. 
You can 
have the greatest of all curative agents in your reach 
all the time. Don't be weak. Youcan be strong 
and healthy if you will. 


VIBRATION IS LIFE 


It will chase away the years like magic. Every 
nerve, every fibre of your whole body will thorough- 
ly tingle with the force of your own awakened 
powers. All the keen relish, the pleasure of youth, 
will fairly throb within. you. Rich, re 

will be seit coursing through your veins and you 
will realize thoroughly the joy of living. Your self- 
respect, even, will be increased a hundredfold 


THIS MACHINE RELIEVES THE 
FOLLOWING 
DISEASES 


Rheumatism, head- 
















ache, backache, 
constipation, kidney 
disease, lumbago, 
catarrh, heart dis- 
ease, skin disease, 
deafness, 
weak eyes, 
general de- 
bility, nerv- 
ousness, etc., 





— 
The White Cross Electric Vibrator 


THIS REMARKABLE 
BOOK SENT FRED 


This wonderful book describes 
the human body--tells how to get 
healthy and beautiful and how to 
keep so. It explains all about our 
wonderful free trial offer on the 
White Cross Electric Vibrator. 
Don't fail to get it. It’s Free! 


ae too THIS FREE 
COUPON NOW 
Even though you never intend to 
buy a vibrator, send and get this 
temarkable free book, ‘Health 
and Beauty.” It contains facts 

and information whica you 
should know. Learn all 
about vibration. Send 
the free coupon right 
away—NOW. 


LINDSTROM- 
TH CO., 


Desk 241 Y, 
218 So. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Without any obliga- 
tion on me please 
send me your free book, 
“Health and Beauty,” 
and full particulars about 
the free trial offer on the 
White Cross Electric Vibrator. 

I assume no obligations. 


bash Ave., Name. 
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rHE 


View of the residential district of Regina, Saskatchewan, 
$10,000,000, killed fifty persons and injured a large number of others. 
the new capitol building, 200 private residences and several g 
them, miraculously es« ape -d injury Ihe storm also did ¢ 


It tore 
rrain elevators 
rreat damage at other points. 
chewan 


CANADIAN NORTHWEST'S SEVEREST 

fter the tornado of unprecedented violence which recently swept through that city. 
through eight blocks in the business section, 
Numerous strange freaks of the 
Vigorous measures of relief were put in operation 
It has a population of over 8,000, 








STORM DEVASTATES A THRIVING CITY. 

The tornado destroyed hundreds of buildings, valued at 
demolishing many large business buildings. It also wrecked three churches, 
Seventy-five girls working ina tele ~phone exchange, which fell on 
at Regina Regina is the capital of the province of Saskat 


wind are re ported. 


and is situated in the center of a great wheat belt. 

















CONKLIN 
WRECK OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC FREIGHT DEPOT AT REGINA. 
After the torn: ado the Canadian Pacific Railway yards were a flat expanse of ruined buildings and 
trains. Nota whole car remained in the yards. Some of the cars were picked up by the furious 
wind and carried like feathers for several blocks. One car was huriled clear through the freight 
yards. Six huge grain elevators were blown across the railroad, completely blocking traffic for a 
time. The railroad men, however, speedily got to work and cleared the tracks so that relief and 
regular trains were able to run. The task of cleaning up the debris in the yards preparatory to 
rebuilding also was taken hold of energetically. 








COPYRIGHT JE THWAITES 


TERRIFIC VOLCANIC ERUPTION IN ALASKA. 


Vast clouds of ashes directly overhead approaching Kodiak Island from the volcano of Katmai, 

off Shelikof Straits, on the Alaska Peninsula, which lately became dangerously active. The island 

of Kodiak and parts of the mainland were covered with ashes to the depth of several inches, and 

it was reported th: several hundred lives had been lost. This photograph was taken 75 miles from 

the volcano by Thwaites, purser of the steamship “Dora,” which was in Shelikof Straits, 

opposite Katmai, w “Bs the eruption took place. Ashes and dust fell on the vessel to the depth of 
twelve inches, but she dashed to the open sea, and reached Seward, Alaska, safely. 

















A GREAT RAILROAD’S MISFORTUNE. 


Fearful effects of a rear-end collision on the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, near 
Corning, N. Y., when 39 persons were killed and 50 injured. An express train dashed at full speed 
around a curve, and into the rear of a passenger train halted because a freight train ahead was re 
pairing a drawhead. Two Pullman cars and one day coach were telescoped. The passengers were 
mainly 4th of July excursionists. The engineer of the express, it is claimed, ran past cautionary 
signals, and disregarded a flag-“an sent to warnhim. This railroad has been remarkably free 
from accidents for half a centur, only two passengers previous to this mishap having been killed 
in twelve years. 








HOLMES 
A TRAIN LEAPS THE TRACK IN .THE WEST. 
Wreck of a passenger tr ae on the Ann Arbor Railroad, 4% miles south of Marion, Mich. The 
tender of the locomotive left the rails as the train was going fast, and broke loose from the engine, 
throwing the cars behind it from the irack, one car and the tender falling over. The passengers 
were badly shaken up. but strange to say none of them was seriously injured. They were well 
cared for by the residents of the locality who rushed to the scene. In the center of the derailed 
train may be seen the end of a car which was hurled lengthwise from the rails and stands almost 
at right angles to them, The fact that no lives were lost in what might have been a fearful disaster 
was much commented on, 
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Can Wilson Win? 
( )VERNOR WILSON, of New Jersey, has 
the 


D 


se- 
the 
In- 


‘*pro- 


nomination for 

Marshall, of 
Both 
es,’’ but on the most important issue before the 


cured Democratic 


presidency, and Governor 


for the vice-presidency. pose as 
Ay can people they are reactionaries of the worst 
Nor is their platform progressive. On this issue 
the most reactionary Democratic platform in 
thir years. ° 


greatest issue is that of the protection of 


American labor from the competition of cheaper 
lal abroad. Every first-class nation has either 
adopted the policy of protection or has made progress 
toward its adoption. The United States, which under 
a} ctive tariff has made greater industrial prog- 


ress and secured higher scales of wages than any 
nation in the world, will not take a step back- 
ward in this matter. 

Unless Governor Wilson, in his letter of accept- 
ance, promptly disavows his frequently expressed 
free-trade notions, and unless Governor Marshall does 
the same, both can, should, and we believe will, be 
lefeated by the workingmen and business men of the 
United States. The recollection of their sufferings 
in 1893 under a Democratic tariff for revenue only 
are not entirely obliterated. 

The defeat of Wilson and Marshall will be made 
sure if President Taft, in his letter of accept- 
ance, stands firm and unshaken in the support of the 
policy of protection, the full dinner pail, and a con- 


loubly 


tinuance of American prosperity. 


On this issue we are all progressives. 


Advance in Woman Suffrage. 


RESIDENT TAFT’S appeal to the women of 
California for support in the recent primaries 
was the first appeal of the kind ever made in the 

United States. 

‘‘We are very much encouraged by the 71,000 
votes which we polled,’’ says Mrs. Catharine Waugh 
McCulloch, of Chicago, referring to the ballots cast 
in favor of equal suffrage in the recent primary in 
that city. ‘This is much better than we could have 
done a year ago. Ina few years Illinois will place 
its name on the roll of States in which women have 
the ballot on the sanie terms as men.’’ Probably she 
is correct in that judgment. Equal suffrage was es- 
tablished in Wyoming in 1869, in Colorado in 1898, in 
Utah and Idaho in 1896, in Washington in 1910 and 
in California in 1911. This list is likely to receive 
several additions this year. Next November votes 
will be taken on woman suffrage in Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Kansas, Oregon and Nevada. In Oregon, 
Nevada and Wisconsin it is likely to win. A victory 
for the suffragists in Wisconsin, Michigan or Ohio 
would give great impetus to the movement, and in 
one or more of these States victory is probable. 

The women in the United States have been con- 
ducting their canvass with skill. They have avoided 
the violence of the militant section of their British 
sisters, and appealed to reason instead of resorting to 
foree. On May 4th a great suffrage parade took 
place in New York. A conference of suffrage workers 
of the Mississippi valley, in which many States were 
represented, opened in Chicago on May 2lst, at 
which plans for a comprehensive campaign in those 
States were framed. In several of them the subject 
will be pressed on the legislatures next winter. A 
demonstration by women from all over the country was 
planned for Chicago for the week beginning June 
l7th, the day before the opening of the Republican 
National Convention, the purpose being to induce the 
Republicans to insert a suffrage plank in their plat- 
form. 

There is a national association of women who are 
opposing suffrage, and there are several State asso- 
ciations of women which are also working against 
the ballot for their sex. Sooner or later, however, 
the ballot will come for women in all the States. 
The drift all over the world is in that direction. In 
the recent votes in the legislatures of New York and 
Massachusetts on that question the majority against 
suffrage was smaller than ever before. In those, as 
In many other States, the cause is advancing. 


New York’s Vote in 1912. 


NAN THE Democrats get along without the elec- 
toral vote of New York? The followers of 
Bryan and Wilson at the Baltimore convention 

Seemed to think so. Their attack on some of the 
New York delegates was the most vicious ever re- 
cored, yet before election day the friends of Wilson 
will be more eager to secure the vote of New York 
than of any other State. From present indications, 
the presidential campaign of 1912 between President 
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Taft Wilson, of New Jersey, will be 
closer than any since 1888, except possibly that of 
1896, in which MecKinley’s majority over Bryan was 
only 95 electoral votes. Cleveland defeated Harrison 
in 1892 by 132 electoral votes, McKinley led Bryan 
by 137 in 1900, Roosevelt beat Parker by the immense 
total of 246 in 1904, while Taft’s margin over Bryan 
was 159 in 1908. In each of those years, even in 
1896, the winning candidate here named would have 
carried the country even if the State of New York 
had gone to his opponent, which it did not do. 

In many previous campaigns New York’s electvural 
vote turned the scale. It elected William Henry 
Harrison in 1840, Zachary Taylor in 1848, Garfield 
in 1880, Cleveland in 1884 and Benjamin Harrison in 
1888. Those Presidents would have been defeated if 
New York had gone against them. It is altogether 
probable that New York will be the decisive State in 
1912. It will have 6 more electoral votes than it 
cast in any recent election, or 45 in all. While it is 
possible that the Republicans can carry the country 


and Governor 


Harriet Quimby. 


BRILLIANT light in the literary firma- 
A ment has been extinguished. The 
tragic death, on the first of July, of 
Miss Harriet Quimby, the world’s most fa- 
mous aviatrice, while flying with a passenger 
at the Boston aero meet, put a sad and sudden 
end to a career that promised much for litera- 
ture, art and science. 
Miss Quimby conducted the dramatic de- 
partment of LEsLIE’s with an independence 
and fairness that won general admiration. 


Her critical art reviews were marvels of style 
and expression, while as a writer on aeronau- 
tics she was regarded as the highest authority. 

She took up aviation less than two years 


ago, first as a pastime, but afterward because 
she became devoted to the development of a 
science that she firmly believed meant much 
for the progress of the century. Her young 
life was given as a sacrifice to a sense of duty. 
From thousands of appreciative readers of her 
contributions to LESLIg’s, by cable, telegraph 
and mail, expressions of deepest sympathy 
have been received. 

The staff of LesLie’s with whom she had 
been a willing, helpful, faithful worker and 
associate for the past ten years feel her loss 
as few others can. But they have the com- 
fort of many assurances from her own lips 
that, in her inmost heart, she felt no fear of 
death because she remained serene in the 
faith that it would open the door to a fade- 
less immortality. 


without New York this year, it seems safe to predict 
that the Democrats must win it to stand any chance 
of gaining the presidency. 

The New York World, which has been making a 
resolute and intelligent fight against Tammany’s grip 
on the Democratic party machinery in the State, 
intimates that the Republicans will regain it in 1912. 
Pointing out the accident by which the Republicans 
lost the State in 1910, it says, ‘‘The narrow margins 
by which 5 of the 7 Democratic State officers, 10 of 
the 29 Democratic senators and 25 of the 85 Demo- 
cratic assemblymen hold their seats were all made in 
a Republican off year, in a great Democratic land- 
slide year—a year in which Mr. Stimson, the Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor, polled 247,771 votes 
fewer than were cast for Mr. Taft, the Republican 
candidate for President, two years earlier.’’ And it 
asks, ‘‘What chance would a Murphyized Democratic 
party have of carrying New York State in 1912?”’ 

The World is correct. A ‘‘Murphyized Demo- 
cratic party’’ would have practically no chance of 
carrying New York in 1912, and the present prospect 
is that the party will remain in that condition at least 
until after the presidential canvass. But, in order to 
make sure of winning, the Republican party must 
show that it deserves to win. In the meantime, more 
national interest will be shown in the New York end 
of the campaign in 1912 than has centered here in 
the past quarter of a century. 


The Plain Truth. 


AGLES! The German Kaiser should be called 
to account. Hasn’t he heard the terrible tales 

of the muckraking magazines and yellow press re- 
garding the beef trust? It seems not. The cable 
reports that his majesty has had the hardihood to 
confer the distinguished order of the Red Eagle on 
J. Ogden Armour, of Chicago, as an evidence of 
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royal appreciation of a notably successful American 
business man. Worse than this, the press dispatch 
adds that the Kaiser is showing to J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan and Mr. Armour ‘‘much greater attention than 
he has bestowed on other notables.’’ Somewhere in 
the Good Book we are reminded that ‘‘A prophet is 
not without honor, but in his own country, and among 
his own kin, and in his own house.”’ 


~ 

NCONSISTENT! Judge Parker’s speech at the 
opening of the Democratic national convention at 
Baltimore was unworthy of such a thoughtful man. 
It was unfair, superficial and inconsistent. The judge 
knows better. His record indicates that he did not 
believe what he said. He was talking to the gal- 
leries. He first complimented the Democratic party 
because, he said, the country had shown its greatest 
development in the decade before the war under a 
low tariff. Next he proceeded to denounce the Re- 
publican party because during its latest decade the 
capitalization of the corporations of the country had 
enormously increased. In the instance an in- 
crease of national wealth was a matter of pride and 
in the other a matter of complaint. Judge Parker 
does not add to his reputation by descending to the 
low level of the demagogues of both parties who are 
posing as the particular friends of the dear people. 
In this line of business he is outclassed. Oh for a 

leadership that leads! 


one 


~ 


MPUDENT! ‘‘Impudent and infamous’’ were the 
words with which W. J. Bryan assailed Dele- 
gate Thomas Fortune Ryan, of Virginia, and Delegate 
August Belmont, of New York, at the Baltimore con- 
vention. If any one else had offered a resolution in 
a Democratic national convention assailing two regu- 
larly elected and fully accredited delegates in this 
brutal manner, he would have been kicked out by the 
indignant delegates. But Bryan’s cowardly attack 
on two of his fellow delegates, with credentials as 
good as his, was listened to with a patience that is a 
reflection on his party. Suppose a delegate from 
Virginia or New York had arisen and, paraphrasing 
Bryan’s resolution, had moved that no delegate who 
had ever been accused of attempting to grab a $30,000 
estate from a defenseless widow should be permitted 
to retain a seat! Mr. Bryan while denouncing ‘‘the 
predatory interests,’’ should recall his own predatory 
excursions, including that which brought him $1,000 
a day as a newspaper reporter at the Baltimore con- 
vention, which naturally he did his best to prolong. 
~ 


ICTURES! No news event can be completely 
covered to-day without the camera. What the 
word painter gives laboriously, the picture gives in 
a glance, and gives it better. In an address before 
the department of journalism of the University of 
Washington, C. B. Blethen, of the Seattle Times, 
paraphrased the saying as to what constitutes a good 
editor by substituting ‘‘photographer’’ for ‘‘re- 
porter.’’ ‘‘The good editor to-day,’’ said he, ‘‘is a 
man who knows where ‘hell’ is going to break loose 
next and has a photographer there to cover it. The 
news can be picked up afterward.’’ When the Car- 
pathia came back to New York with the Titanic sur- 
vivors, the sky was lighted for over half an hour with 
one flashlight after another, and, while thousands of 
dollars were spent on the water front that night, the 
money was not wasted. A page of news pictures 
taken at just the right moment tells the news as a 
page of letterpress cannot. In the field of camera 
reporting LEsLig’s WEEKLY outclipses all rivals, and 
this fact explains why the ‘‘oldest illustrated news- 
paper in the United States’’ has, in its fifty-seventh 
year, a larger circulation than it ever had before. 
~ 
ANITY! In this season of ‘‘a sane Fourth’’ it is 
timely to suggest sane national conventions. 
Allowance is to be made for the enthusiasm of friends 
of rival candidates, but national conventions should 
be something else than exhibitions of lung power. 
Both at Chicago and Baltimore the convention: pro- 
ceedings were constantly upset by wild demonstra- 
tion, not so much by the delegates as by the mighty 
host of spectators. The latter outnumbered the 
former about fifteen to one. It is easy to see the 
confusion that followed. Not satisfied with using 
megaphones, whistles and horns, spectators at the 
Baltimore convention brought into the gallery a ma- 
chine that produced an ear splitting roar like that of 
a locomotive whistle. When this was added to the 
clamor from a thousand delegates tramping the floor 
and fifteen thousand shouting spectators, the confu- 
sion was indescribable. The danger of panic under 
such conditions can be imagined. National conven- 
tions should be orderly and decently conducted. Of 
late they have been a howling farce. A movement 
to hold such conventions in an assembly room just 
large enough to seat the delegates and alternates, the 
representatives of the press and a few hundred visi- 
tors should be started if national conventions are not 
to resolve themseives into unruly mobs. 
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The Work of the Great National Conventions) J 


Republican and Democratic Nominees for President and Vice-President, and Scenes 





WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, 


President of the United States, who was renomi 
nated by the Republican National Convention 
of 1912 at Chicago Mr. Taft's only formidable 
opponent was Colonel Theodore Roosevelt 
Mr. Roosevelt's name, however, was not form 
ally presented tothe convention and many of his 
followers refrained from voting on the nomi 
nations. Mr. Taft, on the first ballot, secured 
561 votes against 107 for Colonel Roosevelt and 
60 scattering. Mr. Taft was elected President in 
1908, receiving 321 electoral votes, against 162 
given to William J. Bryan. His popular vote 
plurality over Bryan was 1,269,804. 




















and Figures at the Meet of the Democracy in Baltimore 
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JAMES SCHOOLCRAFT SHERMAN 


Vice-President of the United States, who also 
was renominated by the Republican National 
Convention. Mr. Sherman had no serious oppo 
sition. He has made an able and acceptable pre 
siding officer of the United States Senate and is 
deservedly popular with men of all parties. Mr 
Sherman is a lawyer by profession. He has been 
Mayor of Utica, New York, a member of Con 
gress for many terms, chairman of three New 
York Republican State conventions,. and 
chairman of the Republican National Coagres 
sional Committee H interested in the 
cause of education 


¢ is 





EXCITING SCENE IN THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 


Tumultuous demonstration during the tenth ballot when New York cast its ninety votes for Champ 


Clark. 
and making a terrific uproar, 
Speaker Clark. 


The demonstration was led by 
The demonstration lasted for twenty-three minutes. 


The Clark men started a tremendous demonstration, parading in the aisles, carrying banners 
Miss Genevieve Clark, daughter of 
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WOODROW WILSON 


Characteristic portrait of the Governor of New 
Jersey, who was nominated for President of the 
United States by the protracted and sensational 
Democratic National Convention of 1912 at Balti 
more. Governor Wilson is a native of Virginia, 
and formerly practiced law. He afterward be 
came an educator, and was made President of 
Princeton University in 1902, holding the position 
for eight years. He was then elected Governor of 
New Jersey, in which office he antagonized the 
He was nominated for President on 
the vote standing Wilson 990, 
and Gov. Harmon of Ohio 12. 


old leaders 
the 46th ballot, 
Champ Clark 84 





PTHOMAS RILEY MARSHALL, 


Governor of Indiana, who was nominated as 
Governor Wilson's running mate by the Demo 
National Convention. Governor Mar 
shall is a native of Indiana and has for most of 
his active career been a practicing lawyer. He 
was elected Governor of the State in 1908, being 
the first Democratic Governor chosen in twenty 
years. Mr. Marshall is regarded as a moderate 
progressive. He is a man of fair ability and is 
personally popular Like Governor Wilson, 
the only public office he has ever held is that of 
Governor. He and Goy. Wilson are personal 
friends and are expected to pull well together 
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Governor Wilson nominated by an overwhelming majority, but the delegates too tired to engage int 


demonstration. 


gates at this point were almost completely exhausted. 


was a brief demonstration, but the convention at once took a recess. 
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A NOTABLE CONVENTION VISITOR. 
(at right), mistress of the White 


Mrs. William H. Taft 
ouse, leaving the Democratic Convention 
Mrs. Mack, wife of the Chairman of 
National Committee. 
in the proceedings. 


vi the Democratic 
Mrs. Taft displayed great interest 
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THE WOMAN IN POLITICS. 


with the Democratic National Convention 


the State of Washington. 


vote in her State. 


MILLER 


Miss Mary Arkwright Hutton, a delegate to 
from 
Naturally she is a 
suflfragist, as the women are now allowed to 
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MRS. C. A. MILLER 
A ZEALOUS CLARK DELEGATE. 
Mrs. Annie B. Pitzer of Colorado, sister-in 
law of Champ Clark, who several times an 
nounced the votes of her delegation in 
favor of Mr. Clark, and worked hard for his 
nomination, 





A SHARP CONTRAST. 


George Caldwell of Flint, Michigan, said to b« 
tallest man in his State, six feet seven inches high 
Master John Hurst. Jr., of Baltimore, who 
both seen together at the 
attracting much attention. 
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The convention had been so long and so full of exciting demonstrations that the dele 
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Clash of two aeroplanes in midair at the trial grounds of the French 
Military Aviation Corps, Brayolle, France. The pilots, Captain 
DuBois and Lieutenant Peignan, were killed and both machines 
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A DOOMED AIRSHIP’S LAST FLIGHT 


Vaniman’s dirigible balloon the “Akron” starting on its fatal trip 


e hangar, at Absecon Inlet, near Atlantic City Vaniman had ia 
to attempt to cross the Atlantic to Europe in this balloon, and he and 
her men were making a trial trip At the height of 2,000 feet the gas 
balloon suddenly and unaccountably exploded, and the craft plunged 


down into the water, killing all five men. 


Left to right: ¢ 
George 
the ill fated airship ; 


cor 


VICTIMS OF THI 


Bourtillion, Melville Vaniman, skipper of a ; . +, 4 
Fred Elmer and Walter Guest cluding Mr«. Vaniman and Mrs. Bourtillion. The “Akron” was 258 feet 
long, 4/ in diameter, and held 400,000 cubic feet of hydrogen and had lifting 
capacity of l3 tons, It was operated by motors having 280 horse-power. 
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VANIMAN BALLOON rHE WRECK OF THE EXPLODED DIRIGIBLE 
DISASTER 


on the day of the disaster 


Rescue boats circling around the floating remains of the Vaniman balloon. 
slvin Vaniman. brother of Melville: sare hing for bodies of her unfortunate crew. Only two bodies were found 
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The disaster was witnessed by 3,000 persons, in 








FATAL COLLISION IN THE AIR. 


were wrecked. This is said to be the first accident of its kind. 


A MAGNIFICENT FLORAL PARADE. 








LANGREHR 


Some of the beautiful and striking floats which excited the admiration and applause of tens of 
thous nds of spectators at the recent pageant in Louisville, Ky. 
most artistic and beautiful character. The parade was witnessed by one of the largest crowds 


H 


ever seen in the streets of Louisville. 


Many of the floats were of the 

























A PECULIAR FEAT 


IN AVIATION. 


Silas Christofferson leaving the roof of the Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon, for a successful flight to Vancouver, 
Washington Ihe machine before rising ran 150 feet on a platform on the roof. The flight 
was cheered by 50,000 people. It is claimed that the annals of aviation 
contain no record of a performance paralleling this one. 














TERRIBLE STEAMBOAT EXCURSION DISASTER. HARE 
Searching for bodies under the pier at Eagle Park, Grand Island, in the Niagara River, near 
Buffalo, which gave way with over 250 excursionists, drowning more than twenty and my ete | 
many others. The excursionists were Foresters from Black Rock, N. Y., and were waiting to boar 
the steamer when the accident occurred. 



























A NEW Y. M. C. A. PLAYGROUND. 


lsome building, costing $25,000, and spacious and attractive grounds at Lynchburg, Va., recently 


dedicated in the presence of 7,000 persons. This recreation spot was a needed one 


and is highly appreciated by the people of t 


at locality. 


A STRENUOUS AND EXHAUSTING BOAT RACE. 
Scene following the winning of the intercollegiate contest at Poughkeepsie, N.Y., by the Cornell crew, 
with the University of Wisconsin crew second. The boats are shown just beyond the finish, and the 


Wisconsin stroke is seen Collapsed in his boat. 
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Cornell won the ‘varsity 4-mile race in 19:21 2-5, 











The Fight at Red Fork 


ILLY MORGAN, foreman of Thorpe’s ranch, 
was half awake when the knock came at the 
door of his shack. Instinctively he reached 
for his gun, while his eyes were opening. 

Along the Arizona border midnight knocks at cabin 
doors were not welcome in this year of watchfulness 
and caution along the frontier. 

A moment later, following a second knock, he 
heard Thorpe’s voice outside. With his gun still in 
his hand he went to open the door, shuddering a little 
as he thought of the message that Thorpe might be 
bringing him. In the big ranch house a pistol shot 
away lay Thorpe’s wife and the tiny bit of humanity 
that had come into the world that morning. Billy 
was thirty and had never loved a woman. At least, 
that was what he told himself. And yet, deep down 
in his heart, so deep down that no one had ever found 
the secret, he knew that he could have loved and per- 
haps did love this brown-haired, blue-eyed woman 
who looked to Thorpe as the one and greatest man in 
the whole world. Billy had left the light burning, 
and he saw that the ranch owner’s face was white 
when he entered. 

‘*How— is she?’’ he asked. 

‘Better, thank God!’’ said Thorpe, and he held out 
a hand that was cold and clammy when Billy took it. 

‘*And—the kid?’’ whispered Billy. 

‘‘Fine!’’ replied Thorpe. He took off his hat and 
wiped his face. Billy noticed that his hand trembled, 
which was not like Thorpe. 

‘‘Look here, Jack, what’s up?’’ he 
‘*Are you sick?”’ 

‘‘I was—five minutes ago,’’ said Thorpe. ‘‘Lis- 
ten! That’s Rusty Smith’s horse you hear out there. 
Rusty just came in from the Red Butte ranch to tell 
us that a big band of Apaches are going down the 
valley straight for MacCauley’s. My God! you know 
what that means, Billy! They’re going to strike at 
Mac because they know he’s the weakest of the 


demanded. 


bunch. He’s cleaned down to half a dozen men, and 
—and there ain’t—three—good fighters—among 
them.’’ 


He said no more, but Billy understood. Ten days 
before Esther Thorpe had gone over to visit her girl 
chum at the MacCauley ranch, twenty miles down the 
valley. Everything had appeared safe then. It was 
not thought that the Apaches would strike so far east. 
Billy was already dressing. 

‘*We’ll hike over and get her,’’ he said cheerfully, 
though inside him his heart was pounding like an 
engine, for two-thirds of Thorpe’s men were at a 
round-up ten miles in the opposite direction. ‘‘I’ll 
start on ahead,’”’ he added, ‘‘and you can send word 
over for some of the boys to come on and meet us. 
I’ll hit the crick bottom both ways. We’ll have Essy 
back here for breakfast.’’ 

Thorpe’s tense face relaxed a little at Billy’s con- 
fidence. They went out together and saddled Billy’s 
mare. As they passed close to the ranch house, 
Thorpe approached his wife’s open window. Then he 
turned and called softly to Billy. Both looked in. 
The woman’s pale, beautiful face was smiling at 
them. She looked wonderfully sweet and girlish and 
happy, her loose hair a shimmer of gold and brown in 
the lamp glow, her blue eyes bright with the star- 
light of motherhood; and Billy felt again, as he had 
felt a thousand times before, that strangling grip of 
a strange joy and a strange grief at his heart. For 
the woman’s smile was for Thorpe, and the light in 
her eyes was for Thorpe, and as he galloped off into 
the night he blessed her because of that, even while 
his heart ached. 

* * * * * + 

For three hours Billy rode into the east. Dawn 
was breaking when he looked down from the last 
range upon MacCauley’s ranch, and he gave a deep 
breath of relief when he saw that all was right. Fif- 
teen minutes later he was breaking the news to Mac- 
Cauley. 

‘‘If they make an attack this morning it will be 
some time within the next hour,’’ said Billy. ‘‘I’d 
like to stay, Mac, but I’ve got to get away with Essy. 
I’ve promised that. Will you get her up—and give 
us a couple of fresh horses?’’ 

Billy was alone when Esther ran in to meet him. 
A little over two years before, when Billy had first 
come to the Thorpe ranch, he had thought that he had 
never seen a more beautiful creature than Esther. 
In two years she had grown to look wonderfully like 
the woman. Her eyes were bluer and filled a little 
more with the sunlight of laughter, and there was a 
shade more of gold in the lovely hair that rippled 
about her pretty face in a way that always made 
Billy think of a marvelous painting he had once seen 
before he came West. 

**You—you want me home?”’ she asked, and Billy 
could see that her heart was breaking with fear. 
‘*‘Is—mother—-—’’ 

‘*Mother just wants you to come home and take a 
look at little brother,’’ he laughed softly; and sud- 
denly, as he looked at her, he saw again the sweet 
face of Thorpe’s wife, the blue of her eyes, the gold 
and brown of her shining hair. And for a strange, 
wonderful moment Esther’s eyes were the eyes of a 
woman, and he felt his heart thril] at a thought that 
had never entered it before. They looked at him 
steadily. 

‘*You’re sure—that’s all—Billy?”’ 

‘‘That’s mostly it,’’ assured Billy. 


‘‘Then, you 
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see, the Indians are causing trouble, and your father 
wants you at home.’’ 

se Ih ”? 

In a flash he saw that she understood, even as the 
woman might have understood. But she said nothing 
more until they were riding off together. 

‘‘Why don’t we take the valley trail, Billy-O?’’ 
she asked, calling him by the pet nickname she had 
given him. ‘‘Are they that near?’’ 

‘The »y’re pretty near.’’ 

‘And we might meet them? 
‘We might.”’ 

‘‘And we may meet them, mayn’t we, Billy? 
Wouldn’t it be fun—if nobody was hurt? It would 
be a lot more exciting than playing Indian on horse- 
back, like we’ve done.’”’ 

‘*Yes, a lot more exciting, 

He caught her in profile as she cantered close at 
his side. She was bareheaded and her cheeks were 
flushed with excitement. Her heavy braid had come 
undone. Billy loved to see her shining curls blowing 
loose about her as they were doing now. More than 
once he had told her how pretty they were, and when 
he had last told her that, not so very long ago, she 
had cut off one of the prettiest of them and given it 
to him for ‘‘good luck.’’ During the last week Billy 
had taken that curl from its hiding place in the cabin 
for at least a dozen times. He had worshiped it 
alone, had kissed it, and its warmth and sweetness 
had seemned that of the woman. For until this morn- 
ing—until now—Esther had been only a child to him. 

She turned suddenly and caught the look in his 
eyes. It was the woman who looked at him, with 
pouting mouth, laughing eyes, and yet with a serious- 
ness back of it all that made him tremble. 

‘‘If they did come, would you fight for me, Billy— 
fight real hard, like they do in books?’’ 

Something in her words and voice made him clutch 
tighter at his carbine. 

‘*Yes, I would, Essy. 
do in books.’”’ 

She laughed mischievously, 
tremble in the laugh. 

‘‘In books they—they die for—for- -—’’ 

‘*For the girl one loves,’’ finished Billy. 
I’d do that, Essy.’’ 

They had come to the top of the second ridge. 
The glow in Esther’s face was like that of a wild 
flower. She looked on far ahead, searching the edge 
of the mountains and the bottom, lighted now by the 
first red glow of the sun. They had stopped their 
horses, and she looked again at Billy. Billy had 
turned in his saddle and was staring behind. 

‘*Do you know, Billy,’’ she said, ‘‘I wish I could 
see them, all in paint and war feathers, and riding 
like you’ve told me they ride. I wish’’—and there 
was a woman’s sweet coquetry in her voice—‘'! wish 
they’d come riding down the mountain there, so you 
could fight for me just like they do in books!’’ 

Billy turned his face slowly to her, and it was 
whiter than death. 

**Good God, little girl, your wish is coming true!’’ 
he said, and pointed behind. ‘‘Look there!’’ 

Less than half a mile away a score of horsemen 
were bearing swiftly down upon them. Even at that 
distance they could see the half-naked bodies and 
feathered heads of the Indians. Billy threw back the 
breech of his carbine with a sharp click. He was 
loosening fresh cartridges in his belt when he saw 
Esther reach out her arms toward him. 

‘Billy, Billy, Billy—oh, I’m so sorry—so sorry I 
said that 

His strong, white teeth gleamed in a smile and 
there was a look in his face she had never seen there 
before. He was the old, fighting Billy—the Billy 
men had feared on the other side of the range in the 
gun-record days before he had come under the influ- 
ence of a good and beautiful woman. 

“‘Ride, and ride hard, little girl,’’ he urged. 
‘*We’ve got to beat them out!’’ They started ina 
gallop down the slope and had almost reached level 
ground when Esther’s mount stumbled. Billy swung 
his head in time to see both horse and rider crash to 
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” agreed Billy. 


I’d fight harder than they 


and yet there was a 
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A Commencement Romance. 


| SAW her on Commencement Day 
All gowned in girlish white, 
With roses on her maiden breast 
And in her tresses bright. 
I met her later at the ball, 
And we together danced,— 
I hung upon her every look, 


Her lightest word, entranced. 


I took her in my motor-car 
Next morning for a spin, 
And breathed to her my fond desire 
Her heart and hand to win. 
But when I clasped her fingers small, 
She drew her hand away, 
And coyly murmured, “I'm engaged 
To old Professor Gray.”’ 
—MINNA IRVING. 
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Creek 


the earth. In another instant he was out of his sad- 
dle. Esther had dragged herself from the stirrups 
and was swaying on her feet when Billy caught her 
in his arms. Even as he held her close to him, 
thanking God that she was unharmed, the fallen horse 
struggled to one foreknee, and fell back with a groan. 
In that futile effort to rise Billy saw that its leg was 
broken. He uttered no word, but swung Esther up 
behind his own saddle. Then he cried, tremblingly, 

‘*Hold tight—little sweetheart. We’ll beat them 
yet!”’ 

Her arms were about his neck. He felt the 
warmth of her sweet face against him. Her soft 
curls clustered about his shoulders and blew over his 
lips. He knew—now. After all he had only loved 
the woman because the girl was a child. But now 
it was different. 

‘*We’ll beat them!’’ he cried again. 

‘‘We’ll beat them, Billy-O!’’ repeated the girl, 
and something warm and soft and thrilling, pressed 
for an instant against his cheek. He knew that she 
had kissed him, and as there came from far behind the 
savage yell of their pursuers Billy’s lungs cleared 
themselves in one wild whoop of defiance. 

a . * + > 7” 

From the beginning of that hopeless flight Billy 
knew what he must do. The Indians would overtake 
them within half an hour at the longest, and in that 
time there was no hope of Thorpe’s men appearing. 
Billy figured that they were just about leaving the 
ranch, sixteen miles away. A mile ahead of them 
the mountain swung in close to the creek, which ran 
through a deep chasm at that point. Here he would 
dismount and hold back the Indians while Esther rode 
on alone. If he could fight them off for fifteen min- 
utes Esther would be safe. He told her this, while 
the yells of their pursuers came louder and clearer 
behind them, Esther’s arms tightened about his 
neck. 


‘*I’m not going to leave you, Billy—never, never, 


NEVER!”’’ she said, her lips close to his ear. ‘‘Let 
me take the revolver. I can shoot!’’ 
‘It’s your one chance, Essy,’’ he _ persisted. 


‘*You’ve got to ride on alone.’’ 

‘*And you, Billy—you—you—YOU?”’ 

**T’ll lick the stuffin’ out of them while you’re 
going, Essy.’’ 

**You can’t!’’ she cried almost fiercely. 
what you’re planning to do, Billy. 
them back while I get a start. 


“*T know 
You mean to hold 
But you can’t do it 


long. They’ll kill you. I WON’T GO!”’ 

An inspiration came to him then. He lied hope- 
fully. 

‘*No, I won’t die—if you hurry, Essy. The boys 
must be pretty near us now. I’m sending you to 
hurry ’em up. I can hold the Indians back for an 
hour in that narrow place. If you don’t go—if you 
WON’T go—there’s no hope for either of us. But if 


you will, and ride hard, you can save us both. There’s 
the place—just ahead. My God, you’ll go, won’t 
you, dear? You’ll ride hard—as hard as you can, and 
tell the boys that I’m here, fighting ’em back? 
You’ll do that—for me-—-won’t you?”’ 

‘*Billy—-you’re—you’re not—lying—to me?”’ 

‘God strike me dead if I am!”’ 

‘*Then—I’ll go—and I’ll ride hard, Billy. 
you’ve lied—and they kill you——”’ 

He had pulled in his horse, and now sprang to the 
ground. 

‘‘Hurry, Essy—hurry—if you care anything— 
about me,’’ he pleaded. 

She reached down and took his head in her arms. 

“‘T’ll hurry, Billy-O,’’ she whispered, ‘‘and I’! 
never, never, never love any other man in all my life 
like I love you!’’ 

In another moment she was gone, 
dropped canes the rocks. 

* * * * * 

Billy ia how hopeless the whole thing was. 
Esther had gone scarcely three hundred yards when 
his first shot rang out and urged her on still more 
fiercely toward the help which he had told her was 
only a little way ahead. The Indians had not ex- 
pected, this, and as one of their horses went down 


And if 


and Billy 


with a bullet that had fallen too low for its rider 


they swung rapidly in toward the mountain. Billy 
leaped high up on one of the rocks and fired thre: 
times in plain view. He wanted them, to know that 
he was dismounted, and his ruse worked. The In- 
dians sprang from their horses and began to craw! 
up among the rocks. He saw a head, and fired. 


spat among the stones about him. Close to the 
mountain there was a narrow break, and suddenly on« 
of the Indians broke across this like a deer, makin; 
for the higher cover. Billy stopped him midwa: 
with a single shot. Another followed, and a third 
shot sent him almost across the body of the first 
Billy laughed, and reloaded. It was an unpleasant 
hopeless sort of a laugh, for he saw that the redskin 
were doing what he had figured they would do. The: 
were sneaking up the mountain. He changed hi 
position, drawing back still deeper among the rock 
and nearer to the edge of the creek chasm. H: 
looked at his watch. Esther had been gone seve! 
minutes. He placed the timepiece face up on a ston 
and waited. Another minute—-two — three — fiv 
passed, and he saw nothing. Then, so close ahea 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Woodcraft Lore for the Summer 


B y 


\ hunting lodge in the Adirondacks 


1 jaded dweller in the city 


\ rude abode, but it appeals to many 
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A summer home on the well-shaded St. Joe River, Idaho 


of the Camp Fire Club of America 








4iC AGO, MILWAUKEE AND 6 Away 


Hundreds of residents of eastern Washing 


ton and northern Idaho take their outings on the banks of this river. 
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Preparing an carly breakfast in camp. 
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BROWN BROS 


An hour of leisure in the camp. When the dishes are washed. 
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COPYRIGHT UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Camping out on the rocky seashore. 














The outdoor kitchen of a summer camper. 


HENEVER I am detained late at night in 
the great City of New York by some 
meeting of the Camp Fire Club or simi- 
lar organization and I hit the trail along 

the Great White Way, beating it for the home shack, 
| meet great crowds of people, and among them many 
white, flabby-faced men and swarms of richly gowned 
women, with faces spainted like old-fashioned circus 
owns, swarming out of the theaters or into lobster 
)alaces, and I wonder why God ever made such people. 
by the time I have reached home I have made up my 
mind that God never did make them. They are the 
‘eatures of environments established by man, the 
1t-house growth of unhealthy urban surroundings, 
routing up like potatoes inacellar. Civilization 
has, no doubt, done a great deal for man, but through 
civilization he has lost many great qualities which 
‘e in no wise inconsistent with the highest degree 
f eulture. The government of the United States 
\o-day would be safer in the hands of Western des- 
‘radoes than in the hands of the mush-headed men 
r the clown-faced women. In the desperado manly 
lalities are misdirected; in the degenerate manly 
lalities are dead. 
James Creelman has said that the republic is the 
nly hope of a sick world, but when a republic’s 
ower rests in urban hands it will be a sick republic. 


BROWN BROS 


A healthy man or boy, like a healthy tree, must grow 
with his toes in the ground and so must a healthy 
nation. The Abe Lincolns and the Washingtons 
gained their virility, dignity and poise from their 
wilderness training. These men are not accidents, 
but the natural fruit of the race to which they be- 
long,more complete examples, composite photographs 
of what is best in their neighbors and fellow country- 
men. Hence it is not only because I love the woods 
that I preach’ the doctrine of woodcraft and camp- 
lore, but I also do it for the serious and patriotic 
reason that I see in it the means of regenerating our 
people whom city life, with its luxury, false ideals 
and the artificialities surrounding it,is rapidly degen- 
erating. 

The law of every new country is the same as 
Robert Service sings as the ‘‘Law of the Yukon.”’ 
The wilderness everywhere still cries, ‘‘Send me the 
best of your breeding, lend me your chosen ones; 
them will I take to my bosom, them will I call my 
sons,’’ and concludes with, ‘‘them will I glut with my 
meat.’’ But Service does not intend to convey the 
idea that the meat grows on trees. The truth is, 
that without a knowledge of woodcraft one would 
soon perish in the wilderness, and woodcraft is sim- 
ply Sherlock Holmes work applied to wild life, a 
matter of observation and deduction. If a man finds 


Temporary shack which gives good shelter in pleasant weather. 


BROWN BROS 


a lot of hair adhering to a trunk of a tree he knows 
it did not grow there, and he is safe in assuming that 
no man took the trouble to stick it there. Thus he 
arrives at the conclusion that some animal has been 
scratching itself on the tree. But in order to tell 
what animal has been there he must be familiar with 
the hair belonging to all the inhabitants of that sec- 
tion. Not until then can he say that a deer, a moose, 
a puma or a wolf, as the case may be, rubbed its side 
against the tree trunk. Of course, if there is snow 
upon the ground, the tracks of the animal will aid 
him in identifying thecreature. Again, if the day is 
absolutely calm and the sun is shining, and he notes 
that the dead leaves have been displaced and their 
damp sides turned uppermost or that the damp sides 
of the pebbles are exposed, he reasons that they have 
recently been disturbed, and concludes that some ani- 
mal disturbed the leaves or pebbles. 

In fact all the apparently wonderful feats of 
trailing are based primarily upon a trained habit 
of observation. This habit of observation becomes 
so fixed that it is almost a property of the subcon- 
scious intelligence, and for this reason a good woods- 
man or plainsman or mountain man is seldom lost. 
When I asked Yellowstone Kelly how he knew there 
was a trail on a certain side of the mountain where 

(Continued on page 62.) 
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A Woman Throws Away $3,000,000 a Day | A 


The One Person in the United States Who Has an Utter Disregard for Money. 
She is Young, Unmarried and a Splendid Cook 


By ROBERT D. HEINL, Washington Correspondent for Leslie's Weekly 
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Ihe presses in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing at Washing 


Destroying the money The funnel on the floor is the opening to Miss Louise Lester, the woman who throws away $3,000, 
the macerator. the Currency Destruction Committee shown 000 every das, seen standing by a big pile of bags filled ton. where the paper pulp made from the destroyed money is 
with silver certificates which are to be destroyed Left to right: with paper money, which has been condemned and must rolled out The sheets of pulp are sold to a New York firm to be 


used in the manufacture of fine cardbeard. Great quantities of 
this pulp are produc: d yearly. 


James F, Hugley, Miss Louise Lester, Captain M. W. Meredith, be destroyed. 


John G. McGrath, and (sitting) U. L. Adams 


HERE is a woman who throws away usually securities which have been declared unfit for circula- retary of the Treasury sees to it that his half of the 


$3,000,000 every day. Sometimes it is only 

$2,000,000. Again, if she is feeling partic- 

ularly robust and business is brisk, this 
much-to-be-envied person is able to boost the damage 
mark up to $5,000,000—which, we might add, is 
about twenty large-sized trunkfuls of five-dollar and 
ten-dollar bills. Her name is not Rockefeller and she 
has never been near Wall Street. Far from that, she 
trained for her present enviable position on a farm 
’way down in good old Prince George County, Mary- 
land. That was where she first became famous—not 
as a spendthrift, but as a competent manager of 
affairs in the household of her family. As a cook 
she had no peer, and her delectable fried chicken a 
la Maryland—but we are digressing. 

Her name is Miss Louise Lester and she is the 
only woman member of the Currency Destruction 
Committee of the Treasury Department. The task 
of this organization is to destroy all government 


tion. Of course the bulk of this is paper money. 
The average life of a silver-certificate bill is less 
than three years. Sometimes a dollar bill is worked 
so hard that it isn’t able to weather the pocketbook 
storm more than a year. This money is redeemed by 
your bank, and in turn by the sub-treasury. Then it 
is sent to Washington to be destroyed, and that is 
where the destruction committee comes in. 

You will see how careful Uncle Sam is in such 
matters when it is told that after the bills are re- 
deemed at the sub-treasuries they are sent to the 
capital in pieces. The bill is cut in two. One-half 
of it is shipped in one lot of bills on one day to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The other half of that 
same bill is sent with another lot the next day to the 
Treasurer of the United States. After various check- 
ings and accountings after receipt at Washington, 
the bills are placed in huge trunks, mach resembling 
the kind used by the commercial traveler. The Sec- 


bills are counted and packed, as does the Treasurer. 

Promptly at twelve o’clock each day a large treas- 
ury van backs at the loading platform at the treasury 
building and the trunks are put aboard. Assembled 
here to oversee this process is the destruction com- 
mittee, which is composed of Miss Lester, who rep- 
resents the people of the United States; James F. 
Hugley, who represents the Register of the Treasury ; 
Captain W. M. Meredith, who represents the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing; John G. McGrath, who 
represents the Treasurer of the United States, and 
U. L. Adams, who represents the Secretary of the 
Treasury. After seeing the bills safely on the wagon, 
the committee follows the express van, which carries 
the money to the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
A special wagon is provided for this purpose. 

Once arrived at the bureau, the trunks are un- 
loaded. No one set of keys will open trunks which 


(Continued on page 62.) 





Notable Men Planting Trees at Washington 






































Vice-President Sherman planting the Speaker Champ Clark planting a tree 


; ) Elliott Woods, superintendent of the 
first tree in the park. on the House side of the Capitol 


Capitol building and grounds. 


Senator Bacon of Georgia at work, 


' . oe ; Senator Cullom of Illinois planting an 
with Senator Tillman at his left. 


elm from bis old home. 











Senator Wetmore of Rhode Island, 
who planted a New England birch. 


Senator Lodge of Massachusetts throw 


r : h Senator Gallinger of New Hampshire Congressman Mann of Illinois, minor 
ing dirt on the roots of his sapling. 


planting a tree to bear his name. ity leader in the House, planting an oak 


Representative W. J. Brown of New 
Jersey as a tree planter, 


Vice-President Sherman was the first of a distinguished group (in- 
cluding besides himself several United States Senators and members of 
the House) to plant trees in an effort to reforest the Capitol grounds at 
Washington. Elliott Woods, the competent superintendent of the Capitol 
building and grounds, conceived the idea of planting young trees in order 
to preserve the natural beauty of the environment of the Capitol. There 
were only two trees in the entire grounds which had been named. One of 
them was the ‘‘Washington Elm,’’ called after General Washington, be- 
cause at one time he had eaten his lunch there while he was a surveyor. 


Another, the ‘‘Cameron’’ tree, was named after the former Secretary of 
War Simon Cameron, because he had saved the tree from being cut down. 
Mr. Cameron, while Senator from Pennsylvania, secured the passage of an 
appropriation which was sufficient to have the tree removed and replanted. 
Each of the new trees will bear the name of the Senator or Representative 
who planted it. For instance the ‘‘purple beech,’’ which the Vice-Presi- 
dent planted, will be known as the Sherman Tree and so on. Senator 
Wetmore of Rhode Island was so much interested in Mr. Woods’s plan 
that he insisted upon sending to his home State for his own tree. 
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ay | A City’s ‘Unique Birthday Celebration 
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By CHARLES A. 


HUGHES, 


Director of Publicity 
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The Cadillaqua Water Court 













, around which most of Detroit's summer fete festivities will take place KETCH BY W MESSMORE 














Cadillaqua float representing the “Griffon,” the first sailing craft 
on the Great Lakes. 
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The landing of Cadillac, the French explorer, and his men in 1701 
on the spot now occupied by the city of Detroit. From an 
old print. 


ETROIT has given the world a new name. 

The city, which leads the rest of the world 

in making automobiles, pills and stoves, has 

added ‘‘Cadillaqua’’ to the lexicon of prog- 

ress. Cadillaqua is the name of Detroit's official 

birthday party which, from this year on, will be an 

annual affair in the last week of July to celebrate 

the founding of Detroit in 1701 by Chevalier Antoine 
de la Motte Cadillac. 

Why Detroit picked out its 211th birthday for the 
beginning of its annual celebration might seem 
strange, but the truth is that it has been too busy 
making automobiles, in which industry it leads the 
world—as sixty-two percent. of all automobiles made 
in America come from Detroit. And more homes are 
owned by the people who live in them in Detroit than 
in any other big city in the United States. 

When it was decided by the Detroit Board of 
Commerce that the City of the Straits should put on 
a municipal water fete, high in character, like those 
beautiful fetes on which the cities of England and 
France have been spending millions in the last two 
years, the ones ‘‘who do things’’ in Detroit were 
called together, told of the work cut out for them 
and given to understand that they had to deliver the 
goods. They went at the proposition in a spirit of 
giving America a glad-time on one of the world’s 
most charming waterways—the Detroit River and 
Lake St. Clair. Also, with a spirit of preparing the 
citizens of Detroit for a harder grind in future years, 
viz.: to get a million inhabitants before 1925. 

When the board of commerce decided to put on 
Cadillaqua, it called in its best advisors and told 
them it wanted a name for the water fete. One 
automobile maker said, ‘‘I’ll give a touring car to 
the person who suggests the best name for Detroit’s 
annual celebration.’’ LEesLIg’s made a brief men- 
tion of that offer at the time, nearly a year ago. 
Nearly 50,000 replies came back offering suggestions 
for a name and giving ideas for features of the cele- 
bration. The motor car was won by a Detroiter be 
cause his suggestion of ‘‘Cadillaqua’’ was the first of 
nine received, eight others having coined the same 
word. Another motor car maker said, ‘‘I’ll give a 
car to the person who gets the most memberships to 
Cadillaqua.”’ 

It was a game of ‘‘button, button, who’s got the 
button?’’ that raised $100,000 among Detroit men to 
defray the expenses of the big fete. Expenses will 
be large because Detroit is going to be a liberal host; 
is going to put on naval and land pageants on a scale 
of elaborateness never attempted in the Middle West 
before. There will be historical and industrial pa- 
geants with floats in them costing as high as $5,000. 


GEORGE M. GRAVES, ARCHITECT 


Memorial to Cadillac in the Cadillaqua Water Court. 


The cream of the motor boats and hydroplanes of 
America will be there to race for expensive prizes. 
Yachts from all over the Great Lakes will be there to 
compete for Cadillaqua championships on Lake St. 
Clair. Swimmers, canoeists, rowing eights, fours, 
double and single scullers will meet in big regattas. 
An attempt will be made to penetrate the skies with 
the most brilliant pyrotechnic displays. 

From eight to ten thousand motor cars will be in 
the Cadillaqua automobile parade at Detroit, which 
will come down Woodward Avenue the afternoon of 
July 23d, just after Cadillac lands and is presented to 
Mayor W. B. Thompson, President of Cadillaqua 
George T. Moody and Homer Warren, president of 
the Detroit Board of Commerce. It is estimated 
that $25,000,000 worth of cars will be seen in that 
enormous motor vehicle pageant. Sections for every 
kind of car will be reserved—racing cars with their 
noted drivers, trucks, limousines, touring cars, elec- 
trics, roadsters and freak cars. One section of the 
automobile parade will be occupied by the Detroit 
league of equal suffrage clubs, which will then be 
holding its first official parade. 

Detroit has in the past given allegiance to three 
flags. First, to the lilies of France, then to the 
cross of St. George and later to the stars and stripes. 
Since Cadillac first set foot on Detroit soil, 211 years 
ago, the surrounding country has simply reeked with 
Indian romance, wars, conspiracies, legend and folk 
lore. Cadillaqua will bring back living pictures of 
those exciting days. For instance, the curtain-raiser 
of Cadillaqua—a fireworks display on the river the 
night of July 22d—will show to the hundreds of thou- 
sands who will gather for the display the vision of 
Cadillac and his voyagers. For history tells how 
Cadillac on the night of July 22d, 1701, after being 
entranced by the beauties of the sunset at his camp 
on the Detroit River, kept his eyes glued to the 
heavens until the evening star appeared, and then 
was guided by it to the spot where he planted the 
flag of France, and with his fifty artisans, fifty sol- 
diers and two priests claimed all lands that joined to 
it in every direction clear to salt waters. 

By means of a new discovery in fireworks, that 
setting sun and evening star will be shown in realis- 
tic manner. The foltowing day Cadillac will come to 
Detroit, the impersonator of the hero of 1701 having 
finished at that time the same trip from LaChine, 
Quebec, which the real Chevalier Antoine de la Motte 
Cadillac took 211 years ago. But how different his 
reception! His canoe will be met in Lake St. Clair 
by a nimble hydroplane, which will take the modern 
Cadillac aboard and with all dispatch convey him to 
Colonel Frank J. Hecker’s steam yacht, which will be 

















A float which will be in the historical pageant depicting the 
battle of the Bloody Run Bridge. 

















SPOONER & WELLS 


Hydro-aeroplane and motor boat race on the Detroit River. 
Contests like this are on the Cadillaqua programme. 


waiting at the head of Belle Isle for the hero of the 
big show. 

Governor Osborn will be aboard the yacht to greet 
Cadillac, and with every craft on the river shrieking 
a welcome to Cadillac, and with every factory along 
the American and Canadian shores joining in that 
shrill welcome, the largest fleet ever assembled on 
fresh water will parade down the river to the foot of 
Third Street, where the explorer will land. Naval 
Reserve vessels will be stationed along the river to 
give the Governor’s salute and to honor Cadillac. 
One hundred and fifty counts of the Court of Ca- 
dillaqua—comprising Detroit’s modern chivalry and 
men of note—will escort Cadillac to Grand Cireus 
Park, where he will be presented to the city, State 
and national dignitaries and then receive a scroll of 
the city’s progress during the past year, to be sealed 
in a copper tube and placed in the City Hall, not tobe 
opened until 100 years hence. 

After those ceremonies the scene will take ona 
modern aspect with thousands of automobiles coming 
down Woodward Avenue. Automobile clubs from 
Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land and Chicago will join the Detroit motorists in 
swelling their parade to one of tremendous size. 
Again the scene will shift to the early part of the 
eighteenth century, for on that Tuesday night will 
occur the Cadillaqua historical pageant in which 
twenty floats will depict scenes from the first fifty 
years of Detroit’s history. The three following days 
will be crammed with aquatic sports, land parades, 
canoe carnivals and amusements of various kinds de- 
signed to provide recreation and inspiring pleasure 
for Detroit and her guests. 

One feature of Cadillaqua, whose details show how 
thoroughly Detroit is preparing for its celebration, is 
a magnificent water court, 2,000 feet long and 300 
feet wide, built on piles in the middle of the Detroit 
River, with a natural amphitheater around it that 
would accommodate—if there were that many people 
there to see it—one million people. The court will 
be the centerpiece of a naval parade the night of 
Thursday, July 25th, during which steam yachts, 
motor boats, sailing yachts, excursion and ferry boats 
and pleasure craft of every description will parade 
around the court with revenue cutters lying by to 
hold the big concourse of boats in line. The court 
will be featured by three immense fountains, the 
middle one sixty-five feet high. Between the foun- 
tains will be huge Roman galleys, one to accommo- 
date the Mendelssohn Singing Society of one hundred 
and fifty voices, the other to hold a band and orches- 
tra. During the parade of the boats around the 


(Continued on page 67.) 
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The Old Fan Says: 


That at present some sports, 


political conventions and the athletic meet 
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dollars since 

the year be- 
fore the blizzard paid one- 
fifth of it on account to 
day,’’ said the Old Fan, as 
he leaned against the cigar 
counter and laid down a 
package of books and news- 
papers, ‘‘and I’m feeling 
so flush with that unex- 
pected wealth in my jeans 
that you’d better slip me 
two twenty-five-cent smok- 
ers this evening to help 
along the celebration. You can send the coupons up 
to the Yankees so that they can exchange them for 
a college pennant, as it looks as if that’ll be about 
the only way they’ll get a ‘rag’ for their flagpole.’ 

‘Here you are,’’ responded George, handing forth 
the stand’s prize box. ‘‘But what is the significance 
of all that reading matter. Are you going to give 
up baseball and go in for literature?’’ 

‘*Well, not exactly,’’ said the Old Fan, ‘‘though 
your guess is not so bad at that. To tell you the 
truth, things in some lines of sport recently have 
been so much like the annual picnic of the village 
literary and debating society that I have become quite 
lonesome hunting for some seasonable excitement. 
The books you behold are histories of ancient Rome, 
and they tell in detail and with abundant illustrations 
of those long-ago open-air matinees held by the 
heathen, when everybody thought it was a poor show 
indeed unless some able-bodied janitor or longshore- 
man went into the ring bare-handed and did stunts to 
a large and hungry lion or a royal Bengal tiger that 
made the celebrated feat of Samson look like an 
amateur performance on Friday night. The news- 
papers contain more or less accurate accounts of the 
recent national conventions in which the strong- 
armed participants, gathered together to select 
standard-bearers for the two old parties, behaved 
with a carelessness and abandon that made a Donny- 
brook fair seem like a pink tea by comparison. 

‘*‘We have grown too gentle on the platform and 
in the field, and occasionally I am driven to literature 
to get the thrills that were formerly furnished by the 
offspring of some of our best families in their annual 
efforts to capture a college cane and alter the facial 
make-up of such of the student body as participated. 
The boxing contests of to-day, instead of being long 
drawn out and wonderful exhibitions of skill and en- 
durance, are as short and ridiculous as a vaudeville 
circus act and the former fury-inciting umpire goes 
through his daily tasks as peacefully and undisturbed- 
edly as a park policeman walks his beat. If there is 
any real racing I dcn’t know where to find it, and the 
track men are all in Stockholm. 

‘‘Seriously, though, you must admit that just at 
present we are having things pretty quiet in the 
sporting line, and that, with- 
out baseball to keep us awake, 
the fans of these little old 
States would be pretty hard 
put for sufficient excitement 
to counteract the warm 
weather. Boxing has become 
a national jest from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, because 
of the poor material on hand. 
There was a time when Amer- 
ica and England produced 
some real knights of the roped 
arena who were able to shift, 
jab and block for hours, until 
one of them decided that he 
had done enough to be con- 
sidered a reasonably good 
day’s work. How different is it now. Men with 
‘*gall,’’ some press agent ability and a little capital 
grab some husky boy from some blacksmith shop 
or truck, have him taught how to wear his gloves 
and move about a twenty-four foot ring with- 
out falling over his own feet and then match him 
against some other ‘‘hope.’’ Almost invariably the 
men pitted against each other are unequal in weight, 
etc., but it doesn’t bother the promoters. They 
spend most of their time conducting a typewriter 
publicity campaign, and usually get enough people 
interested to pay expenses and leave something over 
for meal tickets for all of those on the inside. Good 
boxing was a great sport—once. Then the men were 
lusty young giants who could battle for hours, take 
whatever was sent their way and put in an appear- 
ance the next day looking as fresh asadaisy. To- 
day’s crop of glove artists are a sad lot and the recent 
meeting between Palzer and Wells was a striking 
example of present day boxing inefficiency and the 
low level to which the manly art of self-defense has 
sunk. Palzer weighed 228 pounds and Wells 188. 
The former, with little skill, beat his cleverer antago- 
nist down in three rounds. That was all there was 
to it. A fine showing for two men who, according to 
their backers, aspired to the title of world’s cham- 
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When Murray pulled his 
prize “bonehead” play. 


as excitement producers, are running mighty poor seconds 
s of the ancient Romans 


By ED A. GOEWEY 


pion, which should signify that they were unusuall\ 
clever when once they donned boxing gloves. No 
matter whether you do or do not favor public exhibi 
tions of boxing, you should raise your voice in protest 
against a continuance of these hippodrome affairs. 
‘But to turn from fisticuffs to ball clubs. Isn’t 
the race in the American League a beauty? The 
Boston Red Sox appear to have the edge on the 
Athletics, the White Sox and the Senators at this 
particular period of the baseball battle royal, but 
there are mighty few old-timers who will argue that 
the Philadelphia outfit hasn’t a corking good chance 
to capture the bunting, and that the Chicago and 


Washington aggregations haven’t a look in. The 
Naps and Tigers have shown poor form, because the 
boys on those teams are not working in harmony. If 


they will forget their personal differences and work 
shoulder to shoulder for the good of the game gener- 
ally, and their clubs in particular, Cleveland and De- 
troit fans may have fewer regrets at the end of the 
Season. 

‘‘Washington’s slump during the latter part of 
June was regretted by every rooter the country o’er. 
But the Senators have proved that they can play ball 
and ‘Old Fox’ Griffith will not rest until he has put 
them in condition to give one of the future pennant 
winners the greatest fight possible for premier 
honors. Should a club like the Washingtons win a 
flag, it would be the best boost possible for the sport, 
for it would encourage the smaller cities to stick 
loyally by their teams and give encouragement to 
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The Giants continue to sieal bases with ac sotiaahe trimmings. 


their managers, even if they had not ‘put across’ pen- 
nant winners while operating elsewhere. For a time 
now we must watch the American League closely for 
our excitement and thrills and the National organiza- 
tion for new records. 

‘‘And speaking of records, Marquard certainly has 
proved himself the marvel of modern baseball players. 
His record is absolutely astounding and will probably 
stand undisputed for many years to come. A few 
envious persons are endeavoring to bring forward 
other ‘high-water marks,’ in an endeavor to discredit 
the performance of the ‘$11,000 beauty,’ but they 
cannot dim the luster of the ‘Rube.’ The records of 
Charley Radbourne made with the Providence club in 
1884 are correct as recorded, but a thorough exami- 
nation by baseball experts of the files of the papers 
for 1886, 1889, 1890, 1904 and 1909 show that several 
records that have been preserved in the unofficial 
‘dope’ books for years were never made. James 
McCormick, pitching for the Chicago club in 1886, 
has been credited by some near-authorities with win- 
ning twenty-four straight games. His best run was 
sixteen games without a defeat from May 5th to 
July lst. Tim Keefe has occasionally been credited 
with winning nineteen straight games in 1889. His 
greatest performance that year was winning six 
straight games from July 4th through the 18th. In 
August he won five straight and the same number 
again in September. A record that has occasionally 
been disputed is accredited to John Luby, a young- 
ster who, in 1890, came out of the Texas ‘bushes’ 
and jumped right in as a phenomenal twirler for the 
Chicago club, then under the management of Cap. 
Anson. Luby’s figures have been given as twenty 
straight victories, but he really won only eighteen, 
beginning on August 7th and running through Octo- 
ber 3d. Jack Chesbro, of the Highlanders, and Ed. 
Reulbach, of the Cubs, won their records of fourteen 
straight games each in 1904 and 1909 respectively. 

‘‘In one of the games in the recent series between 
the Quakers and the Giants at the Polo grounds, Jack 
Murray pulled a ‘bonehead’ play that will probably 
take the booby prize this season. It was far more 
unusual and weird than Merkle’s failure to touth 
second, though it brought no such disastrous conse- 
quences. The stunt came immediately after ‘Red 
Jack’ had made one of the most remarkable catches 
of his career, proving again that it is the star, 
always on edge and working with nerves strained 
almost to the breaking point, who makes the most un- 
expected and sometimes the most laughable mistakes. 
The play happened in the ninth inning, with the 
Giants seven runs to the good and the Quakers hav- 
ing practically no chance on earth to overtake them. 


to the modern 


One man went out and then Mike Doolan sent a long 
double into right field. Manager Dooin, who fol- 
lowed, sent a‘pippin’ out into right field that looked 
good fora homerun. As it was going over Murray’s 


head, he gave a jump as if shot from a springboard 


ee 


and grabbed the ball with one 
hand. There was a roar of ap- 
plause and then, to the amaze- 
ment of the crowd, Murray 
started full tilt for the exit 
de_r, still holding the sphere. 
In the meantime Doolan came 
all the way home from second. \ 
Murray was under the impres- S 
sion that his catch had made Py, \ 
the third out, and he wanted 
to be the first under the shower 





bath in the clubhouse. Becker { om > 
finally headed him off, took the - 
ball away from him by main tad 


foree, returned it to the pitcher 
and the game was wound up 
with a third out. The players 
then gathered in a ring around ‘Red’ and gave him 
three cheers. He langhingly acknowledged that he 
had no alibi and was in future to rank with the other 
baseball ‘bonehead immortals.’ 

‘*You possibly remember when Harry Niles fig- 
ured in a somewhat similar case. He caught the 
ball when only one was out and the bases were full, 
and while he was running to the clubhouse with it, 
three runs came in and his club lost the game. But 
before we cease discussing the Philadelphia National 
League club, George, I want to observe with regret 
that some members of that team are playing ‘dirty’ 
ball. Much has been expected of this club for the 
past two seasons, but accidents and other things have 
kept it out of the real pennant fights. Last winter 
one of the best known players in the country said 
that this team as a whole lacks ‘nerve,’ and will 
usually weaken against a club that will fight it every 
step of the way. In any event the ‘bunch’ is far out- 
classed by several of its rivals at the present time, 
and its players don’t seem to gain much by interfer- 
ing with throws to cut off runners, trying to ‘bump’ 
men into dropping the ball, and similar kinds of ques- 
tionable plays. The team is pretty good at times, 
but it needs some good utility men to take the place 
of those injured. If Dooin had followed the plan of 
McGraw and one or two other managers, and built up 
a second team nearly as strong as his first, he wouldn’t 
find his outfit in the hole so often. 

‘*Take this big novice Jeff Tesreau as an example. 
He is only a boy in major league baseball as yet, but 
he was able to stand Dooin’s best strikers, Magee, 
Luderus and Cravath, on their heads. The day is 
past for any club to win a pennant with a single 
team. They must have a dozen fast fellows in re- 
serve, who can step to the front in a pinch and play 
just about as snappily as a regular. Just watch the 
Pirates, the Cubs, and the Reds for the next two 
years and see how they'll endeavor to fortify their 
reserve forces. They’ve learned their lesson in this 
respect. Just think what would happen were Wagner 
and Byrne to be forced out of the game by injuries. 
The Pirates have a mighty nifty first club, but they 
are not overburdened with excess substitutes who are 
in the ‘phenom’ class. Considering the age and years 
of service of some of the Cubs, I think the team is 
one of the greatest in baseball. In spite of all handi- 
caps the men are winning many games on their nerve 
and gameness. That Chance outfit will be remem- 
bered as long as the national game continues our 
favorite sport. The veterans still have plenty of 
baseball in them, but good new material is sadly 
needed in several places. The sport is never so good 
as when the Giants and Cubs 
are battling for first honors. 
They keep the fans at fever 
heat from coast to coast.”’ 

‘“‘But,”’ broke in the cigar 
clerk, ‘‘don’t you think McGraw 
was a little foolish during the 
early part of the season to force 


Callahan has proved that 
“they can come back 





as. the Giants at top speed and try 
wif & 2 —«s and make a runaway race of it 
ae ‘~_ this season? Wouldn’t it add 

j ==> *= interest even now if he let some 
. aan > of the other clubs get up close 


to his team?’’ 
Lajoie is still a king with “‘Now you’re talking like a 
the bat. lot of other foolish fans. If 
McGraw deliberately compelled 
his men to lose games to make the pennant contest 
closer it wouldn’t add interest to the game, but on the 
contrary, would give it a black eye. Baseball is the 
only straight professional sport in the country to-day. 
The Giants started out to win the pennant. They 
outclassed the other clubs from the start and right 
into this month kept winning with tantalizing regu- 
larity. Of course, it would be more interesting if 
two or three of the clubs had been fighting for first 
place. But should the Giants suddenly begin to play 
loosely and throw games away, wouldn’t every fan in 

(Continued on page 68.) 
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A Famous Air-woman’s Tragic Fate 


The Brilliant Career and the Untimely Death of Miss Harriet Quimby, Dramatic Editor of Leslie’s Weekly 











ihe aviatrice feasted by delighted fisher folk. Miss Quimby 
taking tea in the open air at a cottage at Hardelot, just after hes 
flight across the Channel. The cup from which she drank the 
tea was quaint and of unusual size. She admired it, and it was 
presented to her by her hostess. Miss Quimby prized this sou 
venir more than any other trophy 
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Miss Quimby’s remarkable flight across the 

English Channel he aviatrice passing over 

Dover Castle twenty seconds after her start 

from Dover, England, for the coast of France, 

where she landed at Hardelot, near Boulogne, 

und was enthusiastically welcomed by all the 
people of the vicinity. 


N ALL the world’s now long list 
of aviation fatalities, none has 
caused profounder grief in this 
country than the tragic death of 

Miss Harriet Quimby, dramatic editor 
of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, the first Ameri- 
‘an woman to win an air pilot’s 

‘ense, and the first woman to pilot 
an aeroplane across the English Chan- miles. 
el, With her was killed William 
A. P. Willard, manager of the avia- 
tion meet at Harverd Field, near 
Boston, as a feature in which Miss 
Juimby was flying, and father of Uharles F. 
Willard, the aviator. Miss Quimby had almost 
finished the twenty-mile flight to Boston Light 
and return, when her aeroplane, at an altitude 
of 1,000 feet, unaccountably dipped, and assumed 
a perpendicular position, throwing Mr. Willard, 
who was a passenger, and then Miss Quimby 
out into the air. Both victims fell with fright- 
ful velocity into the shallow waters of Dorches- 
ter Bay and their bodies sank deep into the 
mud at the bottom. 

The accident caused the greatest excitement 
and sorrow among the 5,000 persons who were 
attending the aviation meet, in which some of 
the leading flyers of the country were taking 
part. Miss Quimby’s machine was a 70-horse- 
power Bleriot, one of the latest models of mili- 
tary monoplanes. She and Mr. Willard had 

early returned to the aviation ground from 
3oston Light, making the twenty-mile course 
in about twenty minutes. The monoplane was 
going very fast and was wabbling in the gusty 
breeze. It had flown out over the Savin Hill 
Yacht Club, outside of the aviation grounds, 
and as Miss Quimby headed back into the 
breeze and began to volplane toward the start- 
ng point, the great white wings dipped toward 
the earth. Whether the angle was too sharp, 
ry the sudden strain caused a part of the mech- 
anism to give way, or the air proved treach- 
‘rous, or whether Miss Quimby, who was not 
in the best of health, was overcome in the 
effort required to control the high-powered ma- 
chine, going at tremendous speed and difficult 
to manage, will never be known. But suddenly 
the rudder shot upward, the monoplane seemed to 
stand nearly on end, and then it plunged swiftly 
ljownward. Immediately Mr. Willard’s body 
was flung clear of the chassis, and was quickly 
followed by Miss Quimby’s body in its dark 
aviation suit. Both, after the awful descent, 
struck the water two hundred feet from shore 
just before the monoplane splashed into it three 


difficulf to manage, Miss Quimby, with a passenger, V 
Harvard Field in which she was taking part, made a flight to Boston Light and back, a distance of twenty : “ 
As she was passing over the aviation field on her return, at a height of 1,000 feet, something went found to be extinct. The aeroplane 
wrong, and the monoplane dipped downward, casting first Mr. Willard and then Miss Quimby into the 
air. Both, as well as the aeroplane, fell swiftly into Dorchester Bay. 






Beginning her last flight at Boston, Mass. In her seventy-horse-power Bleriot monoplane, a large machine 


rT 


instantly killed and the machine was damaged 
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As Miss Quimby looked in street attire. A pleasant, quiet and unassuming 
young woman, whom no one would suspect of being the most daring and 
famous air-womaa of her time. 


A. P. Willard, manager of the aviation meet at 


Miss Quimby and Mr. Willard were 











In her flying garb. The neat and picturesque 

uniform which the aviatrice wore whenever 

she rode in her aeroplane. It was a plum 

colored outlit, with knickerbockers, a sensi- 

ble and convenient costume for an aeroplan 

ist. It became her well and made her a strik 
ing figure. 


hundred feet away. The tide was 
low and the water was only five feet 
deep where they fell. Instantly res- 
cuers were hastening in motor boats 
to the scene, and the badly crushed 
bodies were lifted from the mud 
without delay. They were hurried 
to a hospital, but, of course, life was 


was somewhat damaged, but not com- 
pletely ruined. 

A. Lee Stevens, of New York, 
manager of Miss Quimby, and Mrs. 
Carrie Vanderbilt, Miss Quimby’s friend, who 
were at the scene, were prostrated, as was 
one of Mr. Willard’ssons. The aneroid barome- 
ter in Miss Quimby’s aeroplane showed that she 
had reached a maximum of 5,000 feet. Miss 
Quimby had planned to carry a bag of mail from 
the aviation field to New York, and to make 
the journey without stopping. Mr. Willard had 
followed aviation for several years, but was rot 
himself an aviator. Miss Quimby’s untimely 
fate was a shock to al! persons interested in 
aviation, and there have been hundreds of ex- 
pressions of sorrow over her tragic end on the 
part of airmen throughout the world. 

Miss Quimby secured her air pilot’s license 
in August, 1911. Reluctant as the Aero Club 
of America was to recognize a woman as an 
aviator, she passed the tests so satisfactorily 
that the license could not be withheld from her. 
In winning her license she made a new record 
for accuracy, landing within eight feet of her 
starting point. A few weeks later she made 
her first appearance in public as a flyer at the 
Staten Island (N. Y.) Agricultural Fair. She 
was attired in a plum-colored outfit, with hood, 
knickerbockers and puttees, and she made a 
picturesque and attractive figure. She circled 
around the course with utmost ease and received 
the applause of a large crowd. Shortly after- 
ward, on a moonlit night twenty thousand per- 
sons watched her flight across the Narrows of 
New York Bay and back again. After per- 
forming a number of other aerial feats in this 
country, Miss Quimby went to Mexico, where 
she flew at a meet near the City of Mexico and 
was complimented on her skill by President 
Madero, who was one of the interested spec- 
tators. 

While in Mexico Miss Quimby conceived the 
idea of making a flight across the English 
Channel. She kept this purpose to herself and 
quietly went to work to achieve it. Taking a 


(Continued on page 63.) 
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White 


By REGINALD WRIGHT 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 


staliment of a series of stories and articles by Mr. Kauffman on - os oo at . 
upon data collected and verified by Mr. Kauffman while gathering material for his remarkable novel of white slavery, ‘The House of Bondage 
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KAUFFMAN, Author of ‘““The House of Bondage,’ ‘‘What Is Socialism ?’’ Etc. 


eC { this series, ‘“Those Things Which We Ought To Have Done,’’ was unnumbered. Counting it as number thirty-one, this is the thirty-second and last in- 
coe Ceene ae & r. Kaut — I he Girl That Goes Wrong,"’ dealing with the causes of casual and professional immorality in the United States. The series is based 


’’ This article is of such absorbing interest and covers 


so much ground, that it was decided to print it in three instaliments. The third and last of these is given here. LESLIE'S crusade against the white slavery evil, however, will not end with Mr. 


Kauffman’'s contributions. It is the urgent request of hosts of our readers that the good fight be continued 
purity will be printed in these columns Among the articles which will soon appear are 
Leonora Beck Ellis; ‘‘Sex Hygiene Versus the Objectionable Book,’’ by Georgina Newhall; * 
Seldes; ‘The Remedy for Social Evils,’ by Prof. John E. Ayer; . 

Anderson, and ‘‘Revelations of a Restaurant Woman,’ 


III. 
THER causes are, I know, often attributed 
by those sociologists who do not accept the 
economic explanation of white slavery, and 


it is only fair to make clear to you that the 
Chicago commissioners, whose remarkably efficient 
data I have so freely used, are among these. They 
grant that poverty is one of the chief causes, but they 
do not admit that it leads. On my part, let me be 
equally frank about my own opinion: I know that 
there are a few other causes, but I believe that the 
chief cause is poverty, that many other causes are 
themselves, when examined, found to be the results 
of poverty or of the ignorance inevitably resultant 
upon poverty, and that the remainder are practically 
negligible. 

Let us glance, however briefly, at these so-called 
non-economic causes. It will be necessary to do lit- 
tle more than catalogue them. There are ‘‘unhappy 
homes’’; but what is so frequent a cause of domestic 
unhappiness as poverty? There are ‘‘ignorant par- 
ents’’; but is not ignorance the daughter of poverty? 
There is ‘‘love of ease’’; but how often is ‘‘love of 
ease,’’ when analyzed, anything more than the over- 
worked and underpaid girl’s natural craving for 
legitimate relaxation? There is ‘‘the craving for 
excitement and change’’; but what creates that crav- 
ing so readily as a too long working day? There is 
**the lack of ethical or religious teaching’’; but who 
has less time for such teaching than the poor? 

Against these are set, even by the Chicago inves- 
tigators, the purely economic causes, such as ‘‘the 
stress of industrial life on unskilled workers, with 
its enfeebling influence on the will power; the large 
number of seasonal trades in which women are 
especially engaged; low wages, insanitary con- 
ditions, demoralizing relationships in stores, shops, 
domestic service, restaurants and hotels; ... too 
long hours and too high pressure of work.”’ 

‘*Love of the life’’ is still advocated as a cause by 
a few uninformed critics. We have seen by our 
statistics how much that amounts to. The report of 
Waverley House, previously referred to, shows that, 
of 300 girls in that institution for one year, 125 were 
under twenty years of age, and most of them nearer 
sixteen than twenty. ‘‘One-third of the total num- 
ber,’’ says this report, ‘‘were eighteen. . . . Those 
fourteen or tifteen had claimed to be sixteen when in 
court.’’ Of 2,241 girls brought before the Cook 
County, Illinois, Juvenile Court, from sixty-five to 
eighty per cent. were there charged with the same 
sort of offenses that the Waverley House girls were 
charged with, yet ‘‘only fifteen per cent. of them are 
over sixteen years of age, and nearly half of them 
are fourteen or younger.’’ Have you so low an opin- 
ion of humanity as to be able to face these figures 
and not believe that environment is responsible for 
them? 

We are told that ‘‘crowded housing conditions’’ 
bring many such children into court and send many 
girls into white slavery; but what causes ‘‘crowded 
housing conditions’? ‘‘It is well known that chil- 
dren are brought up within sight of vicious resorts ;’’ 


but what is it that forces the parents of those chil- ” 


dren to find homes in rough streets? ‘‘Many evil 
women are vicious because of malnutrition when 
young;’’ but were they starving because they liked 
to starve? ‘‘Children are made bad because their 
education is cut short and they are sent to work 
among mature people too early;’’ but why are these 
children’s earnings necessary to the family? ‘‘Chil- 
dren, either as messenger boys or in no regular work, 
sell newspapers or gum, deliver telegrams and let- 
ters, and run errands, even for cocaine and morphine, 
at the solicitation of women old in vice;’’ but what 
are the conditions that make it necessary for these 
children thus to earn a few cents? I know one street 
in New York City, lined by tenements, many of them 
full of windowless bedrooms, and on the ground floor 
of a single block of that street are two saloons, three 
livery stables, one bootblack stand, two factories, 
twenty-three pushcarts, ninety-one shops. Street 
women ply their trade along the crowded curb and 
rent rooms in the tenements. Yet in that one block 
live 1,075 children, of whom 462 are under school age. 

There was a time when it was glibly remarked 
that, after all, most white slaves were mentally de- 
ficient. That time science has put forever behind 
us. It is now known that nearly all of these women 
are not mentally deficient when they enter their busi- 
ness, that the few that are deficient upon entering it 
are deficient because of the poverty surrounding their 
own or their parents’ childhood, and that mental de- 
ficiency, when it comes at all, comes as the result of 
the trade and not as its cause. 

For my own part, my investigations and the re- 
ports that 1 have quoted to you convince me of some- 
thing more. As it is clear that poverty is the great 
cause of white slavery and that the women and chil- 
dren do not go into the business ‘‘because they like 
it,’’ so I am sure that no man in his senses will be- 
lieve that, once in the business and seeing its inevi- 
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Suppress the Dens of Shame. 
By CLIFFORD G. ROE, Worker for Moral Reform. 


Nearly every State in our Union has a law forbid- 
ding dens of shame. Why not appeal to all the governors 
to demand an enforcement of the law by the county 
prosecutors If our county attorneys are waiting for 
proper proof to be brought to their attention of the viola- 
tion of these laws, all they have to do is walk down cer- 
tain streets in any fair-sized city and they will have an 
abundance of proof. Imagine for a moment two thousand 
pickpockets, thieves or hold-up men gathered in houses 
along the streets, with glaring lights and jingling music 
to attract the passer-by, all operating openly and in viola- 
tion of the law, even though protected by the police. 
How long would it last? Why, the public prosecutors 
would institute their own investigations and there would 
be a grand harvest of arrests. What is the difference 
then? This is the difference: we have been allowing our 
public officials to value a dollar bill or a gold watch ata 
higher rate than they value the body and soul of girls 


somebody’s daughter, somebody's sister. 


= .: 


table end of disease and abuse, the women and chil- 
dren—until the vicious tastes and habits of the trade 
secure an unbreakable grip upon them—remain in it 
for any reason than that the world keeps them there. 
It is false to say that a girl is better off, even phys- 
ically, in white slavery, for her health is endangered 
and her life is shortened. 

(d) What, then, is to be done? To me it seems 
that there is but one remedy. Let me be perfectly 
clear. I am far from being unsympathetic toward 
the earnest and often devotedly self-sacrificing efforts 
of the reformers, whether they are legal, political or 
ethical; but it seems to me that all their efforts are 
directed toward the suppression of the symptoms of 
the evil, whereas it is obvious that the only way 
definitely to end any evil is to eradicate its cause. 

Those who appeal to legal remedies advocate the 
quarantining of the ailments peculiaf to white slav- 
ery, and this should, of course, be done; but, once 
done, it will merely check the spread without ending 
the origin. They suggest a law whereunder no mar- 
riage shall be valid unless its contracting parties can 
show a clean bill of health; but how is this to pro- 
tect even the innocent after marriage? They urge 
that the illegitimacy laws be so reframed as to pro- 
vide the mother with better means of support; but 
how is this practically to avail so long as there con- 
tinues that low standard of wages which prevents 
3,000,000 men wage-earners from marrying, and thus 
breeds the chief cause of seduction? 

When these critics favor private medical inspec- 
tion of white slave houses, I reply that the Chicago 
commission has found that such inspection is a mere 
farce, a source of graft to unscrupulous quacks, and 
the simple issuing of certificates that are handed 
more often from girl to girl than from physician to 
girl. When the reformers come out plainly for mu- 
nicipal or governmental regulation of the slavery, I 
answer that this is governmental protection and fos- 


























How to Obtain Back Numbers 


Mr. Kauffman’s soul-stirring stories have been the main 
feature of LESLIE’s for several months past. Those 
wanting back numbers may obtain them as long as the 
limited supply lasts by forwarding ten cents in coin or 
stamps for each copy desired. Address— LESLIE'S 
WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The following stories have appeared : 


“The Perils of White Slavery.’’ March 234 
“The Girl That Wanted Ermine.’’ March 30th 
“The Girl That Was Hungry.’’ April 27th 
“The Girl That Wasn't Told.”’ May lith 
“The Girl That Studied Art.’’ May 25th 
“The Girl That Was Romantic.’’ June 8th 
“The Girl That Was Weak.”’ June 22d 
‘The Girl That Went to See.’’ July 6th 
‘The Girl That Was Bad.”’ July 13th 
‘*The Woman That Succeeded.’’ Aug. 3d 
“The Woman That Is Bohemian.’’ Aug. 17th 
‘The Women That Served.’’ Aug. 3ist 
‘The Girl That Was Poor.’’ Sept. 14th 
““The Father That Was Careful.’’ Sept. 28th 
“‘A Case of Retrogression.’’ Oct. 12th 
** The Girl That Killed.’’ Oct. 26th 
‘*The House of Silence.”’ Nov. 9th 
“The Girl That Was Cursed.”’ Nov. 30th 
‘Those Things Which We Ought to 

Have Done.’’ Dec. 14th. 
‘*The Girl That Was Engaged.’’ Dec. 28th 


**Brands from the Burning.”’ Jan. 18th. 


‘“The Power of the Press.’’ Feb. ist. 
“The Slaver with the Sword.’’ Feb. 22d. 
““Wolves in the Fold.’’ Feb. 29th. 
‘*The Man That Was a Cad.’’ March 14th. 
‘The Girl Without a Mother.’’ March 28th. 


‘*The Man That Was Kind.’’ April lith. 
‘*The Man That Had Traveled.”’ May 24. 


**The Woman With Nothing To Do.’’ May 16th. 
“Only a Nigger.”’ June 6th. 
‘‘When Sinners Entice Thee ”’ June 20th. 


“White Slavery—Cause and Cure”’ (1.) July 4th. 
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From time to time articles and stories by earnest and prominent advocates of social 
‘Girls and Their Dangers,’’ by the Rev. W. Burgess of Chicago; *‘The Girl From the Southern Farm,’’ by 
The Girl Who Stopped in Time,’’ by Katherine Klearness; ‘‘ Alice, a Tragedy of the Street,"’ by George H. 
**Causes of Juvenile Delinquency,” by Twain Michaelson; ‘‘White Slaves, a Bitter Arraignment of Weak Women,” by Hugh Walker 
by Sarah Marsh. 


tering, that it is setting a premium upon the perpetu- 
ation of asystem that sells women into bondage, that 
it has no more righteousness than the Missouri Com- 
promise. 

What is needed is not the repair of the present 
system, but the creation of a new system. There are 
stringent laws upon our modern statute-books, but 
the enforcement of these laws has, under the present 
system, proved impossible. In the matter of real 
estate alone, the Chicago commissioners found: 

The court records show that practically no effort has been made 
during the past three years to prosecute owners and real estate 
agents who are renting properties for immoral purposes. The law 
affecting these is a dead letter, because, first, of the indifference of 
the public, and second, but perhaps more vitally, such property 
brings an exorbitant rate of interest on the capital invested. 


In brief, I refer such critics as depend upon the 
law to an eminent non-socialist authority—to Charles 
S. Whitman, district attorney of New York City. 
‘It is,’’ says Mr. Whitman, ‘‘little that the law can 
do for these women. The result of my experience is 
that most of them come out of the workhouse worse 
than they went into it.’’ 

You appeal to the police to enforce the existing 
laws? Then remember the experience of Chicago, 
where the police force is of quite average ability and 
integrity. When the police in that city enforced the 
law forbidding the sale of liquor in white slave 
houses, the rental of those houses dropped to half its 
previous figure and the profits of the keepers were 
cut in two—but the slavery remained. ‘‘In one dis- 
trict,’’ says the commission, ‘‘a police regulation 
takes the place of the law. In another the law be- 
comes operative to a slight degree, while in still a 
third it is apparently enforced. . . . Again, it is sub- 
mitted that it is not fair to lay blame entirely upon 
the police. . The law-abiding citizen will not pay 
graft to any one for protection of his business. It is 
only the person who is engaged in an unlawful busi- 
ness who will do so. . . . The police force of Chi- 
cago is made up of one policeman to every 590 
inhabitants.’’ 

You still think that political reform will help— 
that a cure can be wrought by the election of a new 
faction or the return to office of an old party? The 
United States government reports have shown that 
the traffic, wherever firmly established, does election 
favors for the local political gangs of either of the 
old parties; and the experience of every city that has 
ever had a reform administration shows that the evil 
has at most never been more than a little Jessened, 
that it has never been ended, and that it has always 
in time returned in its former vigor. Always the 
economic mill has been at its work of production. 

You say that you will apolish the places where the 
recruiting goes on. Do you know what those places 
are? They are the public parks, the amusement 
parks, the cheap theaters that are the recreations of 
the poor, the employment agencies, the clerks’ en- 
trances to shops, the railway waiting-rooms. You 
would find some difficulty in suppressing these places; 
but if you did suppress them, or even properly 
patrolled them, do you imagine that the recruits 
would not shift their scene of campaign? 

But suppose, however, that all these reforms were 
accomplished. Suppose that, while economic condi- 
tions remained as they now are, the diseases were 
quarantined, marriages were regulated, illegitimacy 
laws revamped, the recruiting grounds patrolled, the 
traffic subjected to medical inspection and municipal 
supervision. Suppose, even, that all the existing 
laws were enforced and every person now engaged in 
this traffic imprisoned—the trust company officers, 
the eminent business men and the respectable women 
that own the properties, the cadets or procurers, the 
keepers and the slaves. We still have the word of 
men like Mr. Whitman that the imprisonment would 
not reform, and if, by some miracle, the prisoners 
shouid be reformed, the economic mill, with its low 
wages and overwork, would still be daily producing 
more women to fill the ranks thus depleted. 

Individual reformation? I am the last man to 
belittle that, whether conducted on ethical or ortho- 
dox religious lines. But reformation deals with the 
individuals that have broken the existing ethical law; 
it does not concern itself with the means that prevent 
the breaking of that law. It, too, deals with effects 
and neglects causes. What does it avail to build a 
rescue home at one end of the street, while at the 
other you build a factory that wili pay such wages as 
to force the employes into the life from which the 
home is intended to save them? Nobody that is 
acquainted with the missions in the slums will have 
failed to learn that a good job is the best guarantee 
of a good life. When you have removed from the 
world the poverty that is the prey of vice, you will be 
able to save the world—and not before. 

(e) What remains? Shall we raise wages? That 
serves but little, since we know that, under the 
present system, when wages go up the cost of living 
is certain sooner or later to follow them. I am not 


(Continued on page 61.) 
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LESI 
The Fight at Red Fork Creek. 


(Continued from page 54.) 
that a cry of astonishment almost broke 
feather 
above a rock. He watched 
it, his carbine leveled. 

Tick—tick—tick—his watch counted 
off the feather did not 
move and a slow sweat 
Billy’s face. Something seemed urging 
him to look behind, but he dared not 
take his eyes from that half a 
jozen gun-lengths away. 

Tick—tick—tick—-SNAP! 

As quick as acat he whirled about, 
ind in that same movement plunged 
lown upon his face. He almost felt the 
fire of the rifle that had been aimed at 
his back. While he was still on his 
knees the savage who had crawled up 
behind him leaped to the hand-to-hand 
conflict. The compact of their bodies 
sent them to the edge 
Billy saw the about them sud- 
denly come to life. With a mighty 
effort he flung himself backward, grip- 
ping at his antagonist’s throat, and 
together they plunged over the edge of 
the cliff. Darkness came after that. 
When the Indians peered down from the 
wall of the chasm they saw the two 
bodies still and lifeless among the rocks 
below. There was other work to be done 
and they turned away. None guessed 
that Billy had struck with his enemy 
under him and that he was alive. 

A long time after that he seemed to 
hear voices coming from a great dis- 
tance away. Then he was conscious of 
being carried, though he could not see or 
speak or understand. 

When at last I opened my eyes—I 
mean when Billy opened HIS eyes, he 
saw first the wall of a room—and then a 
It was Esther’s face, and he knew 
that she was kneeling beside him, and 
that his head was resting in one of her 
arms, It was only for a moment or two 


from his lips, he saw a single 
quivering 


seconds. The 


broke out on 


rock, 


of the chasm, and 


rocks 





face. 


that he could see the gladness that swept | 


into her 
than a dark cloud came between them. 
But he heard her speaking to him, and 
she spoke the words he had heard once 
before—‘‘I’ll never love another man in 
all my life like I love you!”’ 

And she has kept her word all these 
years, bless her dear, dear heart. 
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A POPULAR HOSTESS IN WASHINGTON. 

wife of the Senator from Utah, with her 
Senator Smoot and Senator Page of 
and celebrate 
Mrs. Smoot was the 
Representative men and 
women gathered in Salt Lake City recently to express their 


Mrs. Reed Smoot, 
son and her daughter. 
Vermont have their birthdays on the same day, 
each year by having dinner together. 
hostess at the birthday party this year. 


esteem for Senator and Mrs. Smoot. 





HARRIS & EWING 


J. FRED ESSARY, 
One of the most enterprising 
and ambitious of correspond 
ents, who has been made the 
head of the W ashington | offic e 
of the Baltimore “Sun.” He 
was formerly White House 
correspondent of the Munsey 
newspapers, and accompanied 


dent of the 


ville, Ga. 


President Taft on many of his time a member of the 
Michigan Cavalry. 


tripe. 


'2°S ILLUS 


face as his eyes opened, and | 





WILLIAM P. 


A veteran Union soldier, now One of the 


employed in the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, who 
captured Jefferson Davis, Presi- 
Southern Confed 
eracy, at the close of the Civil 
War, 47 years ago, near Irwin- 
Stedman was at the ten a number of works of 


RATED WEF 


White Slavery—Cause and 
Cure. 

(Continued from page 60.) 
complaining against individuals; I am 
complaining against a system that is the 
work of no individual, but of the whole 
race—of both those who profit and those 
who suffer—against a system of which 
the richest man is as much the creature 
and puppet as the poorest. We must 
change that system. 

We must make good citize ns, and to 
do that we must look forward. Good 
citizenship means good _ conditions. 
Good citizens mean socially conscious 
women and men. To have socially con- 
scious men and women to-morrow, we 
must have sound education to-day—trade 
education, general and economic educa- 
tion, education in the hygiene of sex 
The result of that will be competent 
workers, with a knowledge of the values 
of life and sex, an understanding of 
what is wrong with the world, and a de- 
sire, a determination, to eradicate that 
list of wrongs. 


Here, then, are the facts at which we 
have, by unprejudiced testimony, ar- 
rived: White slavery exists. It is re- 


cruited almost wholly from the poorly 
paid trades and is the product of low 
economic conditions. It remains prac- 
tically unchanged by changes of politics. 
It will remain unchanged by the appli- 
cation of punitive, repressive and indi- 
vidually reformative measures. 

Remember this. Remember that we 
have 3,000,000 men workers in the 
United States to-day who are too poorly 
paid tomarry. Remember that we have 
3,000,000 little children under twelve 
years of age at work, and that the aver- 
age wage per child is only $152 per 
annum. Remember that we have about 
9,000,000 women at work, and that the 
average wage per woman is only $300 a 
year. And remember that the cost of a 
decent living is $416 a year. 

Remember all this, and you will surely 
perceive that the only thing that will 
check prostitution is the only thing that 
will check poverty. 

A Compromise.—Tenant—‘‘Sir, you 
must lower the rent.’’ 

Landlord—‘‘Why must I?’’ 


Tenant—‘‘ Because I can’t raise it.”’ 














CALUMET ST 10 
WHO WELCOMED 
HE PRESIDENT. 


Miss Bi. erence Dudek, thirteen 
years old, who surprised Mr. 
Taft by delivering a notable ad 
dress on behalf of the girls of a 
Polish school when the Presi 
dent visited South Chicago, Ill. 
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REV. DR. GEO. P. ECKMAN, 


STEDMAN, 
most prominent 
figures in the Methodist Epis 
copal Church, who was ap 
pointed e -ditor of theChristian 
Advocate,”” New York, as suc 

cessor to Rev. Dr. Buckley, re 
signed. Dr. Eckman has writ 


merit and has lectured and 
preached widely. 


Fourth 
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What chance have you to become a motive forcein the business as 
y long as your brain is chained to the rutting, routine of figure work? 


Save your time and mental energy for the real problems of office 
management—initiative effort—something worth while. 


Let the Comptometer do the machine work—use your head for 
something better. 


By simply pressing the keys—no other motion—all your additions, 
multiplications, divisions, subtractions are made with the Comptometer. 
Handles fractions as easily as whole numbers. Makes figuring of every 
kind what it should be—a purely mechanical operation. 


Write for our booklet “Rapid Mechanical Calculation; or the 


machine itself on free trial, prepaid U. S. or Canada. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1729North Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Good For What Ails You—A beautiful, hand- 





somely mounted, ready to frame picture is 
— ‘yours for 
| 25 Cents 
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| By Rolf Armstrong, 
| the painter of The 
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hiclets 

Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Candp Counted 
Chewing Gum 


Look for the Bird Cards in the 
packets. You can secure a 


beautiful Bird Album FREE. 
Half a million folks of all kinds 


including grown-ups, children, teach- 
ers, etc., are collecting our wonderful 
Bird Studies — faithful reproduc- 
tions of American birds in full colors, 
with description of the birds’ plum- 
age, habits, and how to know them 
on sight. You will find one beauti- 
ful bird picture in each packet of 
Chiclets. Send us any fifty of these 
pictures wrth ten cents in stamps 
and we will send you—free—our 


splendid Bird Album. 


The refinement of 
chewing gum for peo- 
ple of refinement. It’s 
the peppermint — the 
true mint. 

For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 


5c. the Ounce and in 5c., 10c. and 25c. 
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Write for a 
Sample Cake 


For 2c we will send you 
asample cake, enough 
to last over a week. In 
this crystal clear 
soap we have 
caught the real 
fragrance of 
fresh violets. 
Write today for 
your sample; 
smell it, hold it 
to the light. Ad- 
dress the Andrew Jergens Co., Dept. U., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Jergens Violet 
Glycerine Soap 
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PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Real 

tate business by mail; sppoint you Special 
ok Representative of my Company in your town; 

start you in @ profitable business of your own, 
y end help you make big money at once. 


Unusual opportun for men without 
Capital to a> tfor life, 
A Write today. Book and full particulars FREE. 
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Washington, D.O. 
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PAID, Money back if notas repre- 
sented. Our self Indicating Ad 
der, Model No. 5, Price $3.50, De 
livered,is the best adding machine 
made for the price. Send your order today, prompt delivery made 
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Camper 


(Continued from page 55.) 
never been, he replied, i knew 
had to be a trail there. 


he had 
it because there 


There is always a trail in places best 
fitted for a trail. Wild animals follow 
the line of the least resistance. They 


take the easiest way to travel from one 
point to another and we follow their 
trails.’’ 

This brings us to the question of what 
to do when one is lost. First, look 
around for some near landmark, some- 
thing that will be easy for you to find 
again, something you can 
tance, a big rock, a big tree, anything 
that you can easily fix in your memory. 
Near the foot of this object prepare 
yourself a temporary camp. Fix things 
as if you meant to stay there over night. 
This will take your mind off the fact 
that you are lost and prevent the fatal 
‘lost panic’’ from seizing you, playing 
havoe with your judgment and eventu- 
ally even with your mind itself. After 
you have worked until you have forced 
yourself into a placid state of mind, 
light your pipe and seat yourself com- 
fortably against a tree. Then, with a 
stick try to trace on the earth a map of 
your probable wanderings. Remember 
that to-day a man cannot be lost without 
being missed; that searching parties 
will be out looking for you; that it will 
be much easier for the searching parties 
to find you at a stationary camp than to 


see at a dis- 


| then touch a light to them and they will 


burn like a torch. 

Last summer while in charge of a 
class of scoutmasters at Lake George, 
on a rainy day, I caused the men to rake 
the pine knots from among the sunken 
driftwood in the bottom of the lake, and 
with no attempt to dry them they split 
them and had twenty fires burning inside 
of fifteen minutes. Birch bark when 
peeled from the tree will burn like a 
torch in rain or sunshine. Emerson 
Hough has taught civilized man how to 
build a fire with friction, Mr. Seton has 
popularized it, and to-day every Boy 
Scout in the world is an adept at this 
once forgotten art. Flint and steel will 
produce sparks, and if the sparks fall in 
punk they can be blown into a flame. 
Wood-mice nests, flying squirrels’ nests, 
vireos’ hornets’ nests and baked 
cotton rags all make good tinder or punk. 
A dry rag fired from a gun into a piece 


nests, 


of dry rotten wood is an old method of 


starting a fire. 

3ut my space is filled; six volumes 
would not hold the many useful and in- 
teresting hints which compose the art of 
woodcraft. It is a study more fascinat- 
ing than law, more delightful and 
mathematics, more elevating than theol- 
ogy, more healthy than sociology; it is 
the long-sought-for elixir of life, the 
fountain of youth which was everywhere 
in the path of Ponce de Leon, but unrec- 


catch you when you are running hatless| ognized by him. 


and frantic through the woods! 

Start from your temporary camp in| 
the direction that you think leads back 
to your friends, and as you go take care | 
to make a conspicuous trail. Blaze the | 
trees with your camp-axe or break the | 
brush down every little while, bending | 
the top of the broken shrub to point to 
your temporary camp. This will make 
an easy trail to follow back, because | 
you can quickly detect the lighter col- 
ored under side of the leaves of the 
broken bush. Go in this direction until 
you have made up your mind that you 
have gone as far as is prudent or until 
you have found a way back to your home | 
camp. If unsuccessful, return on the 
trail you have made to your central sta- 
tion and continue experimenting until 
you have made trails radiating out from | 
the center camp like the spokes of a| 
wheel. A searching party will sooner 
or later be sure to strike one of these | 
trails which will bring it to the spot) 


| where you are making yourself as com- 
| fortable as conditions allow. 


I would not advise the slavish use of | 
the pocket compass on the trail. A few| 
years ago I prided myself upon my sense 
of direction and never carried a compass. 
Consequently my mind was then fixed 
upon observing the direction in which I 
traveled. In order to teach the boys 
the use of a compass I have recently 
traveled with one, using it upon all oc- 
easions for practice and with unlooked- 
for results. I was surprised to find that | 
gradually I placed all my faith on the! 
little needle with a consequent loss of 
self-reliance and a distrust in my sense 
of direction. This has all but ruined 
my carefully cultivated ‘‘sixth sense.”’ 
The compass is a very valuable adjunct, 
but like strong drink it should only be 
used in cases of necessity. A compass 
will not help you find your camp unless 
you know in which direction your camp 
lies. The foregoing suggestions are 
made from my own experience, but they 
do not cover the whole problem. There 
are many other methods to pursue when 
lost fully described in the many books 
on woodcraft. 

The camp fire is the center of attrac- 
tion; the space around it is the club- | 
room, the council-chamber, the kitchen! 
and the dining-room. The fire must 
have fuel and the tenderfoot should 
know that a quartering blow with a 


| sharp’axe cuts deep into the log, whereas 


a vertical blow only dents it. Standing’ 
dead timber is the best of firewood. In 
wet weather the inside of standing dead 
timber is dry and when it is split into 
small slivers will ignite readily. If it 
is raining hard, shelter the sticks until 





they begin to blaze; then add a little 
| larger pieces and still larger sticks until 
| the fire is big enough to defy the rain. 
Old moss-covered, wet, sodden, rotten 


| pine logs all contain short horn-shaped | 


pine knots which you can put in a pail 
of water; take them out dripping, split 
them, cut a few shavings, allow the lat- 
ter to adhere by one end to the pine, 


‘are unlocked, 


A Woman Throws Away 
$3,000,000 a Day. 


(Continued from page 56,) 


would permit the assembling of the 
upper and lower halves of the bills. 
Thus if by any chance packages of the 
bills came into outside hands, they would 
be either all lowers or all uppers. It 
would be beyond human skill to reas- 
semble them so that they might be 
passed successfully. 
the members of the com- 
mittee, after counting the packages of 
bills for the last check, begin to throw 
them into the macerator, the machine 
with which the worn-out money is de- 
stroyed. It sometimes chews up $200,- 
000 at a mouthful, and often $1,000, 000 | 
in a few gulps. 

After the paper is thoroughly cut to 
pieces and saturated with a solution of 
soda ash and lime to take out the color, 
the pulp is turned into a cylinder mill 
and finally removed in sheets by woolen 
blankets. It is then sold toa New York 


firm to be used in the manufacture of | 


fine cardboard. The members of the 


destruction committee get so used to} 


seeing money devoured that they pay no 


more attention to the sight than the | 
average person would to seeing a man | 


destroy a letter after it had been an- 
swered. But, nevertheless, 
constitute the committee are human. 
While I was witnessing the process of 
money destroying—when Miss Lester, 
almost singlehanded, put nearly $3,000,- 
000 out of business in less thanvhalf an 
hour—one of the members of the com- 
mittee noticed a Washington city street- 
car ticket on the floor. It was soiled 
and crumpled. Its value was about four 
and a quarter cents. This man, who had 
seen millions of dollars’ worth of green- 
backs pass in front of him without 
blinking an eye, made a plunge for the 
four-cent car ticket. He was just about 
a second late. One of his associates 
had beaten him to it. 

Some of the money which Uncle Sam 
destroys is that from the redemption 
bureau, to.which torn, burned or dam- 
aged currency is sent. If three-fifths 
of a damaged note is sent in, the bill 
may be redeemed at face value; if less 
than three-fifths and more than two- 
fifths be sent, half value will be given. 
Any part less than three-fifths is not 
redeemable unless proof can be brought 


showing that the rest was really de-| 


stroyed. Much of the currency destroyed 


in the San Francisco fire was redeemed | 


at the United States treasury when por- 


tions of the burned bills were submitted | 


to the experts there. What is left of 


these bills after they pass through their | 


other troubles the macerator gets. 

Miss Lester is but twenty-five years 
old. She is vivacious and declares ‘that 
her extravagant habit of throwing 
money away has not affected her cook- 
ing ability. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.” 
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for Thermos 


No vacationist should leave without 
Phermos Thermos ives the trav 
eler cold, cl drin! ing water and 
prevents dar from disease breed 





ing, public Giiuaking cups, At sum 
mer hotels and boarding houses 
pure drinking water is assured by 
boiling it and keeping it cold, clean 
germ and fly-proof in Thermos. When 


fishing, hunting, motoring, boating 
and camping Thermos allows you to 
have cold, refreshing water, tea or 
lemonade or steaming hot coffee or 
other beverages, when far from ice 
or tire Phermos keeps babies’ milk 
cold,pure and sweet,when traveling. 
Thermos keeps liquids ice cold for days 
or piping hot Jor hours 
Thermos Bottles $81 up 
rhermos Lunch Kits $2.50 up 
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On sa t hest st 


There is « genuine Thermos. If y 


‘ you, ex epaid 
upou receipt of price. Write fur cata 
American Thermos Bottle Co. 

Thermos Lullding, New York 
Thermos Bottle Cc 


Seale 


™ .. f The Boys ? Messsine 
BOYS MAGAZINE, : 





is unquestionab ly the finest maga 
zine in the world for boys. Each 
s fille d with clean, fascinat- 





nse inte est to every | 


partments devoted to the Boy 
ba ts of America, Electricity 
Mechanics, Photography, Carpen 
try Stamps and) = Coins. 4 bi 
Athletic Department edited t 


WALTER CAMP 











. <a a regular feature. This depart 
y ent isof great value to every boy 
EDTED DY WALTER CA ee ee eet excel in athleti 
sports 
A new andsome ve " each mont! Beautifully 
lustrated throughout 
For only 50c¢, we will send you THE 
Special Offer: hove" nagaging for sis montis 
aoe Sone of the most pra . 
al book you ever ead 
Fifty Ways for Boys to @& 


Rarn Money and t! splen- 
baseball fi le glove, 
hs . e is made 
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' thumb and 
ket 


Your money will be 
miptly efunded if § 
1 are net more than 
pleased with your ine 
stment Address 


The Scott F. Redfield Co., 
856 Main St., Smethport, Pa, 


The Boys’ Magazine at 
stands 10k a copy.) 


all news 


‘New Hotel Baldwin 


Beach Haven, N.J. Opens June 20th 


Accommodates 400 American Pian 

Redecorated, Refurnished and Modern- 
ized Throughout. 

Fresh and Sea Water in all Baths. High- 
class orchestra and dancing every evening. 
Tennis Court and Billiards, 

Hotel is Directly on the Beach 


High, Wide Porches 1,000 feet long. give unob- 
structed view of both ovean and bay and is most 
attractively located at Beach Hayen, the ideal 
Seashore Resort, situated or. a slender island on 
the Jersey coast, seperated from the mainland, a 
distance of six miles, by the waters of beautiful 
Little Egg Harbor Bay Fishing, Sailing, Boat- 
ing and Bathing unequaled, 

Direct railroad communication via the Penna 
R. R. and Central R. R. of N. J.,2 3-4 hours from 
New York 

Write for Information and Illustrated Booklet 


ESTATE OF CHARLES T. PARRY, Owner 
W. MERCER BAIRD, Manager 


10 CENTS ADAY 


buys the Pittsburgh Visible Type 
Writer Made in our own factory at 
Kittanning, Pa. $65 now-— later the 
price will be 8100, The best type 
writer in the world, far excels any 
$100 machine made Entire line 
visible Back spacer, tabulator, two 
color ribhon, universal kevboard, ete. Agents wanted every- 
where. One Pittshargh Visible Machine Pree for a very small 
No selling necessary. 









service 

To Get One Free Fite Bagh sn Freon 

edented offer, say to us ina letter, ‘Mail your FREE OFFER."’ 
The Pitisburgh Visible Typewriter Co. 


Dept. 69, Union Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











HAVE YOU TRIED 


SCHULTZ 


GINGER ALE 
ae Veter Wonks 


From your dealer or sent direct 


CARL H. SCHULTZ 
430-444 First Ave., N.Y. City 
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| Hotel Puritan) 

Commonwealtb Ave., || 

Boston I 

The Distinctive Beston House 
Booklet on request 


E. P. COSTELLO, Manager 
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Roasts 


Best Cooks 
use Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 
It has a rare and subtle 
flavor which no other con- 
diment possesses. 


LEA & PERRINS 


Steaks 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Imparts a delightful relish to Soups, 
Fish, Gravies, Stews, Chops and 
Salad Dressings. An Appetizer. 
A Digestive. 

Joun Duncan's Sons, 


Agents, N.Y. 


Books for Business Men. 

More and more is it being realized 
that to get the most out of any business 
it must be scientifically managed. 
Among the books that every wide-awake 
business man should read is ‘‘ Addresses 
and Discussions at the Conference of 
Scientific Management”’ (held in 1911 at 
the Amos Tuck School of Administra- 
tion and Finance, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H.). At this conference 
many prominent business men delivered 
excellent addresses on the principles of 
scientific management and their applica- 
tion to various kinds of enterprises. 
The nature, objects and practical results 
of scientific management have rarely 
been presented so fully and in such vari- 


ety. The papers read form a body of 
valuable thought which no _ business 
manager can afford to ignore. Boston, 


Mass.: The Weekly Bulletin Publishing 
Co. Price, $2.50, net. 

Few books are more aptly named than 
‘‘Ginger Talks,’’ by Worthington C. 
Holman, which gives the fifteen short 
lectures of a sales manager to his men. 
The object of these stimulating talks 
was to rouse the power latent in every 
salesman and to excite his enthusiasm 
by showing him opportunities and possi- 
bilities. No salesman can read them 
without becoming inspired to put forth 
his best efforts. Libertyville, Ill.: The 
Sheldon University Press. Price, $2. 


Sallow Faces 
OFTEN CAUSED BY TEA AND COFFEE 
DRINKING. 

How many persons realize that tea 
and coffee so disturb digestion that they 
produce a muddy, yellow complexion? 

A ten days’ trial of Postum has 
proven a means, in thousands of cases, 
of clearing up a bad complexion. 

A Washn. young lady tells her experi- 
ence: 

‘*All of us—father, mother, sister and 
brother—had used tea and coffee for 
many years unti! finally we all had stom- 
ach troubles more or less. 


‘‘We all were sallow and _ troubled 


, with pimples, breath bad, disagreeable 


taste in the mouth, and all of us simply 
so many bundles of nerves. 

‘*We didn’t realize that tea and coffee 
caused the trouble until one day we ran 
out of coffee and went to borrow some 
from a neighbor. She gave us some 
Postum and told us to try that. 

‘Although we started to make it, we 
all felt sure we would be sick if we 
missed our strong coffee; but we tried 
Postum and were surprised to find it 
delicious. 

‘‘We read the statements on the 
package, got more and in a month and a 
half you wouldn’t have known us. We 
all were able to digest our food without 
any trouble, each one’s skin became 
clear, tongues cleaned off, and nerves 
in fine condition. We never use any- 
thing now but Postum. There is noth- 
ing like it.’’ Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘‘There’s a reason,’’ and it is ex- 
plained in the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,’’ in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to 
time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
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WEI 
A Famous Air-woman’s Tragic | 
Fate. 

(Continued from page 59.) 
trip to England, she made arrangements 
with a leading London newspaper for 
financing her undertaking, and she suc- 
cessfully accomplished the feat of flying 
from Dover, England, to the French 
coast, a distance of twenty-two miles, 
winning a world-wide celebrity by her 
enterprise and daring. She was the 
first woman who ever piloted an aero- 
plane across the English Channel, al- 
though a woman had previously been 
carried over by one of the leading avia- 
tors. Miss Quimby’s story of her flight, 
which was published exclusively in LEs- 
LIE’S, is one of the most interesting nar- 
ratives of courage and self-reliance ever 
penned. It attracted universal atten- 
tion and brought to her many compli- 
ments on her ability as a writer as well 
as on her skill as an aviatrice. In this 
remarkable flight Miss Quimby had to 
pass through a dense fog, which shut 
out all the world from sight, and she had 
to steer by means of a compass. But 
she did not for an instant lose her nerve, 
and she landed safely at Hardelot, near 
Boulogne, France, where she was enthu- 
siastically welcomed and lionized by the 
inhabitants. Citizens of Hardelot pre- 
sented her with a plot of ground and 
promised to build a bunaglow on it for 

her. 

Recently Miss Quimby returned to 
America, bringing with her a two-pas- 
senger Bleriot of 70-horse-power, which 
was the machine, riding in which, she 
met her doom. She is the fourth woman 
to lose her life in an aeroplane accident. 
Two of the other three women were 
Americans and one was a French woman. 
The deaths of Miss Quimby and Mr. 
Willard bring up the total of aviation 
fatalities for this year to forty-three, as 
against seventy-three for the whole of 
last year. Since 1908 there have been 
one hundred and fifty-four such fatali- | 
ties. 

Miss Quimby was a native of Cali- 
fornia, and she was 27 years of age. 
After a common-school education she 
became connected with the press, and 
at length joined the staff of a San Fran- 
cisco newspaper, She met with marked 
success in her calling there and after- 
ward removed to New York City. She 
found employment on the staff of Lrs- 
LIE’S about ten years ago, and remained 
with this paper to the day of her death 
as dramatic critic and as contributor 
of many special articles. She was a 
woman of keen observation and looked 
at things from an angle all her own, so 
that always she had something individual 
to say, something that nobody else was 
likely to observe. Her contributions to | 
LESLIE’S were copied far and wide and | 
publishers of many periodicals besought | 
her for articles. A year or more ago | 
she became interested in aviation and | 
took a course of lessons in the art of | 
flying at a school near Hempstead, Long | 
Island. As she was an expert automo- | 
bilist she speedily learned to master the | 
aeroplane. 

Personally Miss Quimby was an at- 
tractive young woman, who made friends 
with all with whom she came in contact. | 
Her untimely death was an especially | 
severe bereavement to all her former} 
associates on LESLIE’s. They and other | 
friends had frequently urged her to give | 
up the hazardous business of flying, but | 
she always maintained that a flying ma- | 
chine was as safe as an automobile if | 
one were only careful. She avoided the | 
reckless stunts which have proved fatal 
to so many aviators. But even her| 
admitted skill and her caution did not 
avail to avert disaster. Her fate, more | 
forcibly than that of any other unfor- | 
tunate flyer, emphasizes the fact that 
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tional elements and the news which con- 
cerns the real progress of the world, 
such a custom would be a liberal educa- 
tion to the children. This is what Les- 
LIE’s is doing all the time. It gives 
‘fall the news in pictures’’ as does no 
other weekly in the country. Its edi- 
torial policy puts it in altogether a dif- 
ferent class from the publications that 
pull down, that destroy confidence and 
breed discontent. . Somewhere in every 
issue will be found something of interest 
to all ages of both sexes. Every family 
that has it, prizes it. It should be in 
every household. 


Fruitful Old Age. 


HE FINEST and best products of 
T a man’s life come not before 
forty, but between sixty and sev- 

enty. The old-age retirement of Bishop 
Neely, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, by the general conference of 
that body, despite the protest of the 
bishop that his powers were unabated, 
lends interest to a study of age and 
mental virility made by Dr. Earl Barnes, 
late professor of education at Stanford 
University. A list was made of four 
hundred of the most noted men of all 
time from all lines of activities—states- 
men, painters, warriors, poets, writers 
of history, fiction and other prose pro- 
ductions. Opposite each name was 
placed the name of the greatest work of 
his lifetime; his greatest picture, 
greatest battle, greatest poem or book. 

After the list had been submitted to 
competent critics and had been several 
times revised, there was added after 
each person’s name the decade of his 
life in which his greatest work was 
accomplished, with this astonishing re- 
sult: Of the world’s greatest achieve- 
ments thirty-five per cent. were the 
work of men between sixty and seventy, 
twenty-three per cent. between the ages 
of seventy and eighty, and in the years 
after the eightieth six per cent.; that 
is, sixty-four per cent. of the great 
things of history were accomplished by 
men who had passed their sixtieth year. 
Between fifty and sixty the percentage 
is twenty-five per cent., between forty 
and fifty ten per cent., and below Dr. 
Osler’s dead line of forty, the negligible 
quantity of one per cent. 

To the credit of young men are two 
achievement—deeds which 
require an extreme of physical power, 
exemplified in the conquests of Alexan- 
der and the beautiful expression of lyric 
poetry typified by such poets as Shelley 
and Keats. The fact remains, however, 


| that the best products of life come from | 


man in the full maturity of his intel- 
lectual powers, not from raw and inex- 
perienced youth. Thisisas it should be. 

No arbitrary age limit can be set for 
one’s usefulness. So long as a man re- 


tains the use of his faculties, all the! 


years of labor and study and experience 
should contribute to his worth and use- 
fulness. The unjust discrimination 
against gray hairs in our own time does 
not stand the test of experience. 


Something About Beet Sugar. 


HE CENTER of the country’s sugar 
industry is no longer in the South 
but in the West. Last year the 

West produced 540,000 tons of beet 
sugar as against the South’s 308,000 
tons of cane sugar. Western farmers 
last year had nearly a half million acres 
devoted to sugar beets, yielding them a 
revenue of $26,000,000. In view of the 
effort of tariff revisers to make sugar 
free, the value of the nation’s sugar 
industry should be borne in mind. 
a little encouragement we could produce 
at home every pound of sugar the coun- 
try needs. The cultivation of the sugar 


With | 


man has not yet conquered the air, that | beet should be greatly encouraged, be- 


aviation is still in its early infancy, and | 
that better construction of airships and | 
fuller knowledge of aerial conditions 
are necessary to secure safety in travers- | ~. 

ing our light and uncertain atmosphere. |nine per cent., corn twenty-seven per 


The Department of Agriculture points 
out that in rotation with the sugar beet 


‘ | fifty-two per cent. and potatoes forty- 
The Newspaper in the Home. |six percent. If beet growing were in- 
VERY home needs a newspaper. | telligently used as a rotation practice, it 

At a meeting of the Council of | is estimated that in addition to its own 
Jewish Women in this city, the|direct revenue it would enhance the 
press was both highly praised and se-| value of the five staples mentioned by 
verely criticised by the speakers. ‘‘I| almost four billions of dollars. The 
hold to the old view of the family,’’ said | beet sugar industry has played an im- 


Mrs. Clarence E. Meleney, ‘‘and consider | portant part in the upbuilding of the’! 


it a part of the father’s duty to know | West, and with a little encouragement 
the news that is in the morning paper | and no interference from tariff tinkers 
and to discuss it intelligently with the| might be made to contribute tremen- 
children.”’ If the father knows how to|dously to the wealth of the entire 


° . . { 
|discriminate between vulgar and sensa- : country. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.’’ 


| cause it is a crop that enriches the soil. | 


| the yield in wheat is increased forty- | 


|cent., oats forty-eight per cent., barley | 
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CORN STARCH 


Standard since 1848 
ELICIOUS ice cream made at home 


—a real treat for all and a pleasing 
satisfaction to the housewife who serves it. 
To make sure of the smooth grained and 
firm ice cream that moulds so nicely and 
dishes well, follow this recipe : 


Kingsford’s Ice Cream—Sift together one-half 
cup sugar, one-half teaspoonful salt, one level table- 
spoonful Kingsford’s Corn Starch. Add one pint 
milk and stir over hot water till it thickens. Cover 
and cook twelve minutes, stirring occasionally. 
Into one-half cup sugar, gradually beat the yolks of 
three eggs already beaten. Stir into the hot mixture 
and keep on stirring till it thickens. Pour into 
freezer when cold, flavor to taste and add one pint 
cream, and freeze as usual. 


To guard against disappointment, use 
Kingsford’s wherever corn starch is 
requred—in Blanc Mange, Pastries, etc. 
Ordinary corn starch will not give the 
results you desire. 

Send your name on a post card for Cook Book 
T —168 of the best recipes free. 

T. KINGSFORD & SON 
National Starch Co., Suc’rs. Oswego, N. Y. 





Clothes pure white and crisp—lingerie 
waists dainty and light—fine undergar- 
ments satin-finished and pliable—these 
are the results you get with 


PINGSFORDs 


SILYER GLOSS 
STARCH 


Good washing alone won't produce them. 
Cheap bulk starches will stiffen a fabric but 
they often leave tell-tale spots and stains. 
Kingsford’s, the pure natural lump starch, is 
perfectly clean—used by careful housewives 
for three generations. Insist that the dealer 
send it. 


Direct the laundress to use it. 
Sold in 1 lb., 3 lb. and 6 lb. boxes. 
T. KINGSFORD & SON 
Oswego, N. Y. 


National Starch Co., Suc’rs 
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uy the securities your 
bank would 
You can do it 


av- 


ings buy and get 


all the income. 


through our odd lot service. 


~~ ydd Lots " 


john Muir &(0. 


Specialists In 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange, 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Send for Circular D 





JAMES J 


HILL, H. R 


The famous railroad magnate 
who has retired from the chair 
manship of the directors of the 
Great Northern Railroad, to 
be succeeded by his son, Louis 


Ww ho 
president of 











pane Investments — 


have put their sa 





v your a a ck or hx 
know the past and present history, as well as the future pos 
bilities of the property. Let us look up this iatineind n 
It he se ¢ we offer you 


Our letter this week is on 


REPUBLIC IRON & STEEL 


Each week we issue a weekly letter dealing with one par- 
ticular stock, which after careful study we believe a good in 
vestment, yielding a good return, and also 1¢ which should 
ncrease in value This will be sent on request Remember, 
we are brokers for the mall as well as the larg vestor 
We make a specialty of executing small lots of stock, either 
to be bought vatright on marg or on our m site pay 
ment p 


, : New York Stock 
Members of [ise York Cotton 


47 Exchange Place, New York 


| Exchange 
Tel. 7791 Hanover 


ALEXANDER & C) 


W. Hill, who resigned the 
presidency of the road. 


2s Jasper’s 
= Money 


NOTICE.—Subscribers to LEsLiz’s WEEKLY at | 
the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the 
full cash subscription rates, namely. five dollars per 
annum, are placed on what is known as “ Jasper's 
Preferred List.”’ entitling them to the early delivery 


of their papers and to answers in this column to | 
inquiries on financial questions having relevancy to | 


Wall Street, and, in emergencies, to answer by mail 
or telegraph. Preferred subscribers must remit di- 
rectly to the office of Leslie-Judge Company, in New 
York, and not through any subscription agency. No 
additional charge is made for answering questions, 
and all communications are treated confidentially 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be in- 
closed, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 








the 
high-grade in 


Investor’s Question.— What 
characteristics of a 
vestment bond house? 


are 


invest 
investigates mi- 
nutely the value and the condition of 


Answer II.- 
ment 


A: high-grade 
bond house 


the properties on which its securities 
are issued before purchasing them 
It also keeps in touch with these prop 
erties and procures the continuance 


All inquiries should be addressed to “Jasper,’ 


a | Financial Editor, Lest.ir’s WEEKLY. 225 Fifth Ave., 


| New York 
FEAR that Philadelphia is not pro- 
gressive. It celebrated the Fourth 
of July by reading the Declaration 
of Independence. Of what use is this 
venerable document in these stirring 
times of busting and smashing, 
national conventions dissolve themselves 
into noisy clamorous crowds approaching 
a mob in character? 
I wish every reader of this depart- 
ment could have attended the national 





of prosperous conditions. 


Ask for Explanatory Circular X-H. 


P.W. BROOKS ® CO. 
115 Broadway, New York 


Boston Philadelphia 
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| Investors 


Wanting to buy Listed Stocks or 
Bonds for investment and are not 
prepared to pay in full for them can 

| arrange with us to have them car- 
ried on a reasonable margin. 


Correspondence 1s solicited, 


WALSTON H. BROWN & BROS. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
_ 45 Wall Street New York 
L 


FRACTIONAL LOTS 


We issue a Booklet 


Advantages of Fractional Lot 
Trading 


Orders Executed in Unlisted Securities | 


J. F. PIERSON, Jr., & Co. 
(MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE) 
74 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 
884 Columbus Ave. 





American Piano 


7% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 


This security is based on one of 
America’s oldest industries 
Illustrated circular **101"" gives 
full details of the company's 
strong financial and trade posi- 
tion and tells how in 1908 they 
effected the consolidation of : 


Chickering & Sons, _ Est. in 1823 


William Knabe & Co., “ 1837 
Haines Bros., “ 1851 
Marshall-Wendall, “ 1853 
Foster & Armstrong “ 1895 


17th Consecutive Quarterly 
Preferred Dividend paid July 
Ist. Preferred Stock listed on 
the Boston Stock Exchange. 
Company has no bonded indebt- 
edness. 


Write us for Circular ‘*101" 


Bamberger, Loeb & Co. 
| 25 Broad Street New York City 


|conventions in Chicago and Baltimore. 
|The demagogic appeals to the passions 
|of the people made in both were simply 
disgusting. It was only necessary for 
some rabid speaker to mount the plat- 
|form, clench his fist, beat the air and 
how! against ‘‘the plutocracy of wealth’’ 
|and in favor of ‘‘the downtrodden peo- 
ple’’ to have the whole crowd go mad. 

What a spectacle it was! Thousands 
of well dressed men and women, all 
bearing every sign of prosperity and 
good living, listening to those who 
preached the gospel of discontent. All 
|this while at Washington a strenuous 
effort was being made to pass some 
Kind of an emergency resolution to enable 
the Post Office Department and other 
departments of the government to con- 
| tinue their work! 

What do the politicians care for busi- 
ness? They care as little for the pros- 
perity of the country as they do for the 


stitution of the United States. Every- 
thing is politics. The leaders on one 
side are trying to put those on the other 
side ‘‘in a hole.”’ 
tion is approaching and votes must be 
ad if the office seekers and office holders 
are to be rewarded and the grafters to 
have their chance at the public treasury. 
| It is amazing that ‘‘the common peo- 
| ple’’—whatever this may mean—do not 
think for themselves a little more and 
pay less attention to the muckraking 
publications and the appeals of the 
|demagogues. A prominent New York 
merchant, long identified with the Demo- 
cratic party, recently said in print, that 
|the continual talk concerning bad busi- 
ness and the outlook for the future, the 
debating of political and tariff possibili- 
ties and their effect upon the volume of 
| trade, tend toward the undermining of 
confidence and make the business situa- 
tion appear bad when the facts really do 
not warrant such a view. He added 
that ‘‘the muckraking magazines have 
been the worst offenders with their 
articles trying to show that everything 
in the country is wrong and that affairs 
are going to the dogs generally.”’ 

How true this is. Takea single illus- 
tration. Here is the great undeveloped 
region of Alaska, rich in agricultural 
land, 
Silver, so rich that if any other nation 
'owned it, it would concentrate all its 














ELDRIDGE, 


Vice-president of the First Na 
tional Bank of Houston, Texas, 
was recently 


influential Texas Bankers’ As 
sociation, 


when | 


Declaration of Independence or the Con- | 


The presidential elec- | 


in timber, coal, copper, gold and | 


efforts in the development of its wealth. | 
In answering advertisements please mention 





WILLIAM A. DAY, 
President of the Equitable Life 


Assurance Society, New York, 
elected who, afier a 13,000-mile trip 
the strong and in the United States, expressed 


an optimistic opinion of busi 
ness conditions throughout the 
country. 


Hints to, 
-m akers 


What are we doing to uncover the ric eal 


of Alaska and to add them to our na- 
tional wealth? 
Do the people understand that the 


richest countries are those that develop 
| their own resources, that bring from the 
| mines their hidden treasures, that raise 
| from fertile fields priceless crops? This 
is creating new wealth and its distribu- 
| tion augments the general prosperity in 
‘lw hich every one participates. If the 
| farmer prospers, he can afford to buy 
not only the necessities, but the luxuries 
of life. If a great mine is developed, 
towns and cities immediately spring up 
about it and thousands find a livelihood 
where there had been none before. 

Witness the amazing development of 
the desert lands of Nevada in the Gold- 
fields and other districts following the 
discovery of gold. It 
| story everywhere, but what part are the 
politicians taking in this great national 
work for the benefit of the people for 
whom they, profess so much admiration 
and love? 

If Ican get my readers into a thought- 
ful frame of mind, they will all be hap- 
pier and more contented. Instead of 
encouraging the demagogues, 
rakers, trust-busters and railroad smash- 
ers, they will put the whole destructive 
combination out of business. 

The real ‘‘Progressive’’ in this coun- 
try is not the man who talks, but the 
one who works; not the one who de- 
stroys, but the one who creates; not the 
one who clamors for more rights, but 
the one who appreciates the value of the 
rights he possesses and who makes the 
most of them 

So far as Wall Street is concerned, it 
is waiting to lead the procession if it is 
only given a chance. The men with 
money are willing to invest it in the 
development of our railroads, our great 
industries and all our wonderful natural 
resources in every section of the coun- 
try, if they are only given a chance. 


(Continued on page 65.) 
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Bonds and Mortgages $1,497 ,328.95 


Public Securities, mar- 

ket value 5,542,881.25 
Other Securities, mar- 

ket value 24,330,682. 54 
Loans 50,124,916.79 
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*Undivided Profits 1,921,232.67 
Deposits 102,725,103.94 


196,752.66 
256,329.16 
3,365.60 


Reserved for Taxes 
Accrued Interest . 
Secretary's Checks 


Total $123, 102,784.03 


fit and Loss and not included in this Statement. 


LACE, President 
DUDLEY OLCOTT 2d, Vice-President 
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E’S ILLUSTRATED WEI 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


(Continued from page 64.) 


hey are of a hopeful nature, and because 
f this hope a widening impression pre- 
ails that the present craze for a false 
ind of progress will in due time subside 
nd bring with it more happiness, peace 
1d prosperity than we have ever had 
efore. 

It is because of this, and in the hope 
id belief that the crop outlook will be 
itisfactory, that the stock market has 

en showing greater strength than could 
ive been anticipated under existing 
ynditions. 

C., New Bedford, Mass.: U. S 

vs 7 per cent. or 194 per cent. quarterly 

C., New York: I do not think that the ; 

r cent. preferred stock of the Sterling Deben 
re Corporation is ‘a good investment.” 

D., New York: New Dominion Copper Co 

not paying dividends. There is no quota 

mn. Itis controlled by the British Columbia 

W., Montour Falls, N. Y.: Receivers’ cet 
ficates are usually safe because they are a 
rior lien on the property. 

N., St. Louis, Mo.: Have nothing to do with 

1sc. shares of the so-called lead mine, if 
uu are looking for an investment. 

P., Philadelphia: The new bonds of the 
\merican Ice Co. are fairly well secured, but 
innot be classed with gilt-edged investments. 

K., Canton, O.: I do not recommend 
rban lots on Long Island as ‘‘a safe invest 
ent.” Some acreage properties are alto 

ther too high. 

F., Cortland, N. Y.: In the present promis- | 
wg condition of the copper market, you might 
take the chance of paying the assessment on 
Ohio, but it is highly speculative. 

B., Canaan, N. H.: The prominence of the 
gentlemen connected with the directorate of 
the Electric Cable Co. is in its favor. The 
preferred stock looks like a fair business man’s 
investment. 

M., Nashville, Tenn.: I can get no report on 
Utility Car Company. Address your com 
munication to the president of the company. 
If you are a stockholder, you are entitled to 
i report. 

Information, B.Q.: 1. 
your Denver Common in view of the heavy 
load the road is carrying. 2. Your Steel Com 
mon should work out all right. Do not sacri 
fice it. Business must improve if crops are 
good. 


L., Oakland, Cal. 


Steel 


Pid 


sub 


I am doubtful about 


Securities based on real 
estate holdings are safe as long as the real 
estate is carefully bought. In some instances, 
this is not the case, but in others the super 
vision is most careful. The advertisement 
promises a little too much. 

Bell’s Valley, Va.: The Coal & Iron Ry. first 
s’s are a first lien on 46 miles of road. The 
bonds were assumed by the Western Maryland 
and were provided for in its first mortgage. 
hey are fairly well regarded. Ask your Balti- 
more brokers for a statement. 

M., Gary, Ind.: An excellent book in refer 
ence to speculation and finance is ‘‘ How Money 
is Made by Security Investment,” published 
by Henry Hall, 52 Broadway, New York City. 
Price $1.50. Perhaps the best financial paper | 
is The Financial Chronicle, published by W. ! 
R. Dana Co., New York City. | 

S., Halifax, N. S.: A few months ago when 
Beet Sugar Common sold around 55, I called 
attention to its speculative possibilities. Since 
it has advanced 20 points, it is, of course, far 
less attractive. It is said to be earning twice 
the dividend it pays, but I doubt it. It is now 
only a fair speculation. 

D. & H., New Hampshire: D. & H. is selling 
at about the price it sold a year ago. If the 
coal road difficulties with the government were 
settled, it would sell higher. It is not espe- | 
cially attractive at prevailing price. I think | 
well of Atchison, provided the crop outlook 
proves satisfactory. 

T., St. Louis, Mo.: The company has a num- | 
ber of prominent gentlemen connected with it 
and its report is favorable. If values of New 
York real estate continue to increase, all se- 
curities of this character will be advantaged. 
Of course gilt-edged securities do not pay such 
a generous rate of interest. 

Careful, New Haven: I do not see why you 
should not buy bonds that are reasonably well 
secured and that yield a better rate of interest 
than you get from your savings bank. P. W. 
Brooks & Co., 115 Broadway, New York City, 
have issued a very interesting circular in 
reference to high-grade investments. Write to 
them for their “Explanatory Circular X-H.” 

P., Brunswick, Ga.: 1. You are absolutely 
right in stating that the tipster who offers to 
give you a great profit if you will send him $25 
would not make you this offer if he were certain 
his tip were good. 2. Dividends declared on | 
shares you have bought before the books were 
closed belong to the owner of the stock, the 
buyer, not the seller. 

M., Sterling, Neb.: Industrial Pfd. stocks 
like U. S. Rubber First Pfd., and Virginia | 
Carolina Chemical Pfd., while looked upon 
with favor by investors who seek large re- 
turns, are not included in the gilt-edged list. 
The relative values of such securities obviously 
depend upon business conditions as affecting 
them particularly. 

B., Washington, O.: Do not believe the 
stories about the enormous profits of plantation 
companies and the increasing value of their 
shares. It is an old scheme to have stock- | 
holders visit mining, plantation and other! 


» properties and come 


|] New 


| and Western bonds pay best. 


| H. Brown & Bros., 


back vith golder 
special expert qual 


stories, 


though they may h e no 





fications to enable them dg Better lea 
such things alone 

E., Hoboken, N. J.: St. Paul is an excellent 
property but if the crops should be deficient 
would undoubtedl iffer with other 
bearing rai The new nvertible 4 
will gi you greater satety Write to Geor 
H. Burr & Co., bankers, 14 Wall St., Ne 
York City, for their Special Circular No 
vith map regarding the St. Paul Conver 
bk 5! ) 

Clerk, Roanok« Va The Alton ly 
look like the best on your list at present. All 
ire in the speculative clas Excellent list 


of bonds are prepared regularly for their cus 
omers by the old established Stock Exchange 
firm of Spencer Trask & Co, 43 
Place, New York City Any of my readers 
have without charge if they will 
to that firm and mention Jasper 
Subscriber, Beloit, Wis.: I am not surprised 
that the stockholders of Ohio Copper ure 
indignant over their treatment I know of no 
protective committee that has 


stockholders’ 

been organized, but if stockholders will send 
me their names and the number of shares they 
hold, I will see what can be done. The troubl 
with most mining companies is that they are 
run for the benefit of insiders. Conservative 
speculators keep out of mining stocks, as a rule 

Clerk, Atlanta, Ga.: Buy securities that pay 
dividends rather than the cheap speculative 
stocks which will only advance when the whole 
market takes an upward turn. You can buy 
one share or more. John Muir & Co., mem 
bers New York Stock Exchange, 71 Broadway, 
York City, have issued an interesting 
circular in reference to the purchase of small 
lots of stock. Write to them for their “Cir 
cular D.” 

seginner, Toledo, O.: You ¢ 
on the semi-investment plan. If the market 
advances, you get the benefit \n advance 
will be assured if the crop outlook is all right. 
The Presidential situation is less disturbing 
All my readers will be interested in a very im 
portant 16-page booklet of information to 
investors issued by Leavitt & Grant, brokers, 
55 Broadway, New York, for their customers 
You can have it without charge if you will 
write to them for it and mention Jasper 

Five Per Cent. Saver, Portland, Me.: You 
can buy bonds in denomination of $100 on the 
plan of paying $8 a month. Whenever a bond 
is fully paid for it is given you to keep. In this 
way you learn to save and accumulate, and 
your money is earning interest while you sleep. 
I know of no better method to provide against 
the requirements of old age. Write to Beyer & 
Co., the $100 Bond House, 52 William Street, 
New York City, for particulars of their small- 
payment plan, and mention Jasper. 

Seven Per Cent., Atlanta, Ga.: The Amer 
ican Piano seven per cent. Pfd. stock is issued 
by the company which manufactures the 
Chickering, Knabe, Haines, Marshall-Wendall, 
and Foster & Armstrong pianos, all of which 
have a large sale. The dividend is paid quar 
terly. The stock is listed on the Boston Ex 
change. Full information regarding it can be 
had if you will write to Bamberger, Loeb & Co., 
25 Broad Street, New York, for their ‘Cir 
cular No. ror.” 

Public Utility Bonds, Troy, N. Y.: First 
mortgage bonds of public utility companies 
controlling street railway, electric light and 
power plants are becoming decidedly popular 
with investors who seek an increased income. 
They yield from 5! to 644 per cent. Southern 
Ashley & Co., 
111 Broadway, New York City, have prepared 
a plan for purchasing these bonds on partial 
payments for the benefit of small investors 
anxious to put their savings aside. Write to 
that firm for their descriptive “Circular C.” 

Margin, San Francisco: “ Buying on a mar 
gin” is when the buyer makes only a partial 
payment, the broker “carrying” the stock 
for him, or in other words, lending him the 
balance at the market rate of interest. If you 
feel that a stock is sure to advance and want 
to buy more than you can pay for, ask your 
broker to buy it for youona margin. Walston 
members New York Stock 
Exchange, 45 Wall Street, New York City, 
will buy stocks on margin for my readers and 
solicit correspondence from them. 

L., Yazoo, Miss.: The market 
decided advance since the beginning of the 


I X¢ hang« 


can 


copies 


vrite 


year, especially in low-priced dividend payers | 


with one or two exceptions. At present it does 
not offer a favorable outlook for speculative 
purposes. 
as American Beet Sugar Common, Steel Com- 
mon, and Texas Company, and such non- 
dividend payers as Missouri Pacific, Southern 
Railroad, and American Ice, might be attract- 
ive if market conditions were generally favor- 
able. 

Curious, Chicago: 1. Perhaps I do not under- 
stand your question, but if it is your desire 
simply to deposit your funds in a safe place 
where they will receive interest and where you 
can keep them without the knowledge of any 
one else, you can secure your end by placing 
your funds in a well-established trust company. 
Companies of this character can be entrusted 
with confidential financial transactions. 2. 
One of the largest trust companies in New York 
is the Central Trust Co., 54 Wall Street, of 
which James N. Wallace is president. If you 
write to him about your matter, mention 
Jasper. 

(Continued on page 68.) 
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thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not wait, write is now 
TIRES, Coaster - Brake rear 
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trial shipments. Typewriters from 
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Pensions for Clergymen. 
“ORES NTING upon an article ina 
C: \1t issue of LESLIE’s, on ‘‘Pen- 
ng Aged Pz : 


peaks a word for the widows ol 


irsons, . a sub 


scriper s 


ministers. The case is cited of a min- 
lister’s wife, left w four small chil- 
dren to support and less than $1,000 to 
do it, whose hard struggles might have 


| been measurably lessene 


been 


i had there 


such a fund to help her It is the pol- 


icv, we believe, of all churches to make 
some provision for the widows and young 
children of aged or deceased ministers, 


although not quite so large a provision 


as a superannuated minister would him 


self receive. The case mentioned sim 
ply goes to show that there are numer- 
ous instances where those deserving aid 


are altogether lost sight of. 

The most pretentious and far-reaching 
scheme yet devised for ministerial pen- 
that being formulated by the 
Presbyterian Church. The 
is to consolidate the sustentation fund, 
with its small endowment, with the 
board of ministerial relief, which has a 
fund of $2,000,000, and then to increase 
the endowment of the new organization 
to $10,000,000. The plan will be sim- 
liar to that of life-insurance companies, 
and the cost to one who begins payments 
at the opening of his ministry, about his 
twenty-fifth year, will range from $16 
to $20 annually. This, it is expected, 
will procure him an annyity of $500 in 
his old age. It is only right that a min- 
ister who is certain of being cared for in 


sions is 


proposi t ion 


| his old age should pay something toward 


that end, 
form of 


just as one does for any other 
insurance. Thirty-five cents a 


| week during the wi#king period of life 
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showing 100 
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guaranteed. 
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Science Versus Sin. 


TERILIZATION is the modern, 
scientific method which aims to 
prevent insanity and criminality 

instead of hopelessly dealing with it 
after it has become intrenched. It has 
been put in operation in New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Indiana and California, and 
now New York is added to the list. A 
board of examiners, made up of one 
surgeon, one neurologist and one medical 
examiner, is intrusted with the enforce- 
ment of the law. If this board finds 
that any of certain classes of male crim- 
inals and defectives confined in State 


e| institutions would transmit to his off- 


spring a tendency to crime, insanity or 
or that his own men- | 
tal or physical condition would be im- 
proved by the operation, it is to appoint 
one of its members to perform it. 

A tremendous power is conferred on 


'. | the board, and, in order to prevent the 


possibility of its abuse, provision is 
made for a judicial review of the board’s 


‘findings before the operation can be per- 


formed. The mentally defective have 
increased alarmingly in recent years, 
New York having at this time 12,000 
feeble-minded persons for whom it cares. 
Aside from the injury done to society by 
the growth of this class, the financial 
burden of caring for them would after a 
while become unbearable. 

Sterilization has the support of many 
physicians, criminologists and members 
of the judiciary. In theory it is sound 
and reasonable, and the State has an un- | 


| questioned right to protect itself in this 





way. It has not been tried out long 

enough as yet to have fully demonstrated 

its effect upon society. Careful records | 
are being kept, however, and we shall 

soon have reliable statistics. 


HRISTIANITY fears no compari- 
» son with any of the ethnic faiths. 
The World Parliament of Reli- | 
gions, at the World’s Fair in 1893, was 
not an unmixed blessing. The Rev. A. | 
Wesley Mell, Pacific coast agent of the 
American Bible Society, holds it ‘‘re- 
sponsible for the most dangerous men in 
the country to-day. These are the Hindu | 
priests, who seek here to propagate the 
heathen faith of India.’’ The famous 
Parliament of Religions may 


to see by what right we could now ex- 
clude them. 

The Christian missionary 
India to Christianize the people, and the 
shrewd Hindu sees no reason why he 
should not be permitted to Hinduize the 
people of this country if he can. A 


goes to 


| 
| 


KL 


| 
ope AUTOMOBILE is no longer 
Buddhists Missions in America. | 


| ral 
| Mushroom growths are at an end.’ 


| important departments. 
| the automobile manufacturers are doing. 
have | Commenting on this fact as applied to 
brought them here, but it is impossible| his own great corporation, 
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attracted by the 
limited 
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limited imber are 
philosophy of India, but only a 
The best answer to the 
lia is India itself, just 
to Christianity 1s 


number 
as the 
own 


rions of Ir 
best answer 
America. 
From the 
tian worl 
than the Chris 
Mohammedans are 
former. But the Christian 
lered before 


our 


numbers, the 
larger 


standpoint of 


non-Chris 1 is still much 


tian, particularly when 
included In the 
faith 


large 


has 
never yet surren num- 
and all 
it asks is time, in order to leaven the 
lump. We don’t care to have 
but we 


bers. Christianity is a leaven, 
whole 
Hindu 
meet them 
in their na 


priests come to us, can 
here quite as successfully as 


tive land. 


An Emperor’s Life Code. 


HE Kaiser is nothing if not method- 
T ical. Having evolved a ‘*Code 
of Philosophy’’ for the governing 

of his life, a copy will be found in a 


conspicuous place at his work table, 
both at Berlin and Potsdam. Out of his 
knowledge and life experience, every 


man, though he may not always be con- | 
scious of it, creates a philosophy of life. 
It becomes most fully 
however, only when we write it out, as} 
Emperor William has done, and keep it 
before us as a sort of enlarged motto. 
Translated, the Kaiser’s code reads: 


our possession, 


To be strong in sorrow; not wishing for that 
which is unattainable or worthless; content with 
each day as it comes; seeking for the good in every- | 
thing and enjoying nature and mankind as they are ; 
finding solace in one happy hour for a thousand 
bitter ones, and always giving the best that is in 
one, even though no thanks are received. 

Who learneth that lesson is happy, free, and 
proud, and his life will be a beautifulone. But he 
who mistrusts only wrongs others and harms himself. 
It is our duty to consider everyone good until the 
contrary is proved. The world is so large and we 
are so small—everything cannot possibly revolve 
around ourselves. If something injures us or causes 


B. Owen, 


Swift & Co., 
| 
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PATENTS and PATENT ATTORNEYS 
PATENTS THAT 


clients. 2 Books 
of Fortunes 


PAY. $427,530 MADE BY 
What and How to Invent— Prox 
n Patents’”’ and 112-page Guide Frees 
E.E.Vr , Patent Attorney, 862 F St., Wash, D ¢ 


IDEAS WANTED. MANUFACTURERS ARI 
writing for patents procured through me. 3 bool 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. Person: 
I get patent or no fee. Advice free. R 
14 Owen Bldg . Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS OF VALUE. PROMPT AND EFFI 
cient service No misleading inducements. Exper 
in Mechanics jook of Advice and Patent Offic 
Rules free. Clements & Clements, Patent Attor 
neys, 709 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C 


MEN OF IDEAS AND INVENTIVE ABILITY 
write to Randolph & Briscoe, Patent Attorneys, 61 
F Street Northwest, Was hington, D. C., for list ir 
ventions wanted, and prizes offered by leading man 
ufacturers 


“PATENTS AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES,’’ A 
72-page treatise sent free upon request; tells wha 
to invent and where to sell it Write today 
H. S. Hill, 999 McLachlen Bldg., Washington, D. ¢ 


PATENTS BUILD FORTUNES FOR YOU. OUR 

free booklets tell how; also what to invent A 

business strictly confidential Write today. D 
311 7th St., Washington, D. C 


HELP WANTED 
BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. HUNDREDS OF 


dollars have been made by writers of successf 
words ormusic. Past experience unnecessary. Sen 
us your song poems, with or without music, or write 
for free particulars. Acceptance guaranteed if avai 
able. Washington only place to secure copyright 
H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Dept. 218, Washington, D. ( 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS ABOUT 
over 360,000 protected positions in U.S. service. Moré 
than 40,000 vacancies every year There isa big 
chance here for you, sure and generous pay, lifetim: 
employment. Easy to get. Just ask for booklet 
A811. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, Wash’n, D. ( 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERN 
ment positions. $80.00 month. Thousands of ap 
pointments coming. Write for free list of position 
open. Franklin Institute, Dept. C142, Rochester, 


oomar 


services, 


us pain, who knows but what it is necessary for the | — 


good of the whole creation? 

The great, wise will of the Almighty and omni- 
potent Creator manifests itself in everything ani- 
mate or inanimate in this world; we petty human 
beings lack only the wisdom to comprehend it As 
everything is, so should it be, in this world; and no 
matter how it is, it is always good in the eyes of the 
Creator. | 

To the last sentence, many of us would 
take exception. Everything is not as 
it should be in this world, and never has 
it been so. It is a part of man’s task 
to try to bring about that condition. 
And he whose life is ordered according | 
to the Kaiser’s code will be more likely 
to help in this than will the chronic 
grumbler, who says everything is wrong 
because he himself is a failure, or the]; 
revolutionist, who can see no good in 
either present or past. 


A Boon to Music Lovers. 


NE OF the best things ever done 
QO by any church in the institutional 
way is the series of free popular 

organ recitals which are held in the ‘‘Old 


First Church’’ (Presbyterian), New| 
York, every Monday evening the year | 
round. This is the only church in the 


United States which furnishes such re- 
citals continuously through the year. 
The pastor of the church, the Rev. Dr. 


| George Howard Duffield, was anxious to 


provide free music of the best quality 
| for people who could not afford to attend | 
high-class concerts, and therefore re- 
sorted to this plan. This~ excellent | 
work, which is highly appreciated by | 
many music lovers of limited means, is 
under the direction of the brilliant and 
widely known organist, William C. Carl, 
director of the Guilmant Organ School, 
in New York. 


The Best Man in Demand. 


an experiment, a novelty or a 


territory 


| selling Sanitary Household Brushes 


|MORE THAN TEN PER CENT, ON 


| ing fortunes for many shrewd investors. 


AGENTS 
300% PROFIT—YOUR OPPORTUNITY. 


NOW. Buyers everywhere for our U 
| tinguisher. Lowest cost. Quick sales. 
given local agents and State 
United Mfg. Co.. 1224 Jefferson, Toledo, 


HUSTLING AGENTS WANTED FOR OUR FAST 
Steady work 
Big profits. Postal brings particulars. Dept. E 
Hale & Kavanek, New Britain, Conn 


AGENTS, ONE CENT INVESTED IN A POSTAI 
card will bring you a $35 to $60 a week proposition 
American Aluminum Co., Div. 611, Lemont, Ill. 


ACT 
S. Fire Ex 
Exclusive 
F cements 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 


ANY 
amount, from $10 monthly up, can be made on real 
estate in your National Capital. The wonderful rise 
in values now going on in this beautiful city is mak- 
Our book- 
” expiains how you can share in 
our prosperity. Send your address fora free copy. 
Marden & Co., A256 Marden Bldg., Wash., D. C. 


WE OWN AND OFFER FOR SALE OVER 20,000 
acres in highly improved farms in Cass County, 
North Dakota. These farms offer a safe investment 
with assured income and will advance rapidly in 
price. Send for booklets and price lists. Northern 
Trading Company, Casselton, N. D 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. BEGIN- 


ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method 
We help you sell your stories. Write for particu- 
lars. School of Short-Story Writing, 42 Page Bldg., 
Chicago, III 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR. LEARN TO DRAW. 
We will teach you by mail how to draw for maga- 
zines and newspapers. Send for free Catalog. 
School of Illustration, 42 Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOLS 


GOVERNMENT POSTOFFICE CLERK AND CAR- 
rier examinations every where soon. Citizens eligible 
Get prepared by former U.S. Civil Service Exam- 
ner. Write for Free booklet. Patterson Civil Ser- 
vice School, Box 893, Rochester, N. Y 


MOTION PICTURES 


PICTURE PLAY WRITERS WANTED. 
can write a Motion Picture Play. Great demand 
Big pay. We'll teach you. Send your address 
Picture Play Ass’n, San Francisco. 


OLD COINS 


OLD COINS — $7.75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 
1853 Quarters. $20 for a$1-2. Keep all money dated 
before 1884, and send 10c at once for new Illustrated 
Coin Value Book, 4x7. It may mean your fortune 


let, ““Washington, 





YOU 


Clark & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 31, LeRoy, N. Y. 
AUTOMOBILES 
MAKE YOUR OLD CAR LIKE NEW~ AT EX- 





toy. It is an immensely im- 


| portant mechanical feature of our natu- | $75 to $200, worth from $400 to $600: 
| regularly $75 to $125; 


life. The wildcat times are over. 
We 
l|have this on the word of such a good | 


authority as Clement Studebaker, Jr. 


The greatest and most prosperous indus- | 


trial establishments have long made it a 
rule to seek the best men, 
|capable experts for the heads of their | 
This is what} 


Mr. Stude- 
baker says, ‘‘I need not tell you that our 
| general manager, J. N. Gurn, is in full 


|Sympathy with the spirit of our reor- 
ganization and that he personally exem- | ; 


| plifies the principles of rational business 


’”* Hats off to Mr. 


in a brilliant way. 


'Gunn! 
in answering advertisements please mention ‘‘ Lesiie’s Weekly.’’ 


2 20 H.P., $125, 


the most | in Automobiles and Job Accessories. 


tremely low cost. 
nal cost.. Neu 


Everything at 1-4 to 1-3 of origi- 
Bodies, touring, runabout and racing 
Magnetos, $22.50, 
Windshields (brass), $9.50, were 
| $40; Electric Horns, $7.50, formerly $35; Metal Tool Boxes 
$2.50, were $10; Road Vulcanizers, $2.50, regularly 
$3.50; New Motors, 15 H.P., $95, regular price $250 
regular $400; Tires, new first grad« 
casings and guaranteed tubes, at half prices. TIMES 
SQUARE AUTOMOBILE Co., New York, 1710-1718 
B’way; Chicago, 1210-1212 "Michigan Ave.; Kansas 
City, 1820 Grand Ave. Largest dealers in the world 


BOOKS 
| BE “AN ARTIST. MAKE MONEY DRAWING 
comic pictures. Let the world’s famous cartoonist. 
Eugene Zimmerman, spill a few ideas into your head 
Get the Zim Book— it’s chuck full of valuable sug- 
gestions. Price $1.00, postpaid. Bound in 3-4 Mor. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Money back if book re- 
turned within 10 days. Address: Zim Book, Room 
No. 1149, Brunswick Bidg., New York. 


‘PICTURES 


ADORN YOUR ROOM WITH JUDGE PRINTS. 
Charming pictures by Flagg, Hamilton, Christy and 
other famous artists, suitable for framing. Send 
10c. for catalogue and receive a picture free. Judge 

' 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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HELP WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND 
wear a fine tailor made suit just for showing it to 
your friends? Or a Slipon Raincoat free? Could 
you use $5.00 a day for a little spare time? Perhaps 
we can give you a steady job. Write at once and 
get beautiful samples, styles and this wonderful 


ffer. Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 690, Chicago 
FARM LANDS 
FOR SALE THE BEST UP-TO-DATE DAIRY 


farm in heart of Baldwin County, Ala. 80 acres 
under highest state of cultivation, modern barns, 
silo, ete. Registered and grade Jersey cattle, farm 
tock and tools. Running water trough all build- 
ings. Well established trade; best reasons for sell- 
ng. Meder Jersey Farm, box 85, Foley, Ala. 


ILLUS RATED WHE 


NEWSPAPER, JULY 18, 


1912 67 


The Public Forum Carry This Pen 


rHiE STANDARD OF MORALITY 


ADVANCING. 
James S. Sherman, Vice-President of the 
» NATIONS and all ages have 
had their private and public 
influences are at work. Public opinion, 
aroused against crime in high places, is 


United States 
A LI 
thieves and plunderers. But new 
of modern date. 


Righteous indignation 


over graft and extortion in office shows 
its full strength in this generation. 
Not since Calvary has the standard of 


and 
the 


morality been so much advanced 
carried to such an elevation as in 
last four decades and to this very hour. 
All this is the harvest of the intuitive 


love of virtue and the assertion of the 


>| stalwart conscience of the body of the 

ESPECIALLY FOR WOMEN “™°"<2? Peers: 
se 
Classified Advertising Service THE NEED OF FAITH. 
oe . — : x : ae Rev. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, New York 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE LITERATURE. WOMEN 5 z 
interested in Suffrage should distribute propaganda T IS with a heart braced by belief 
among their friends. Booklets, addresses, etc., may that ‘fe are t face by ler 
be obtained from the Suffrage Party, 1 Madison 1a we are 0 ace our modern 
Ave., N. Y. Write for particulars. world, There are many croakers 


ADORN YOUR ROOM WITH JUDGE PRINTS. 
Charming pictures by Flagg, Hamilton, Christy and 
ther famous artists, suitable for framing. Send 
10c. for catalogue and receivea picture free. Judge, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 


THE FINCH SCHOOL. -A BOARDING AND DAY 
chool for girls from sixteen to twenty years of age, 
orresponding to college, which develops individu- 
ility, cultivates the human interests and sym- 
pathies, and is abreast of modern thought. New 
fireproof ten-story building equipped with every 
appliance essential to safety and comfort. Basket- 
ball and tennis court. Mrs. Jessica Garretson Finch, 
A. B., LL.B., Principal, 61 E. 77th St., N 


AGENTS: BUILD UP A REPEAT-ORDER BUSI- 
ness, selling Nail Polish. Every man and woman 
needs it. You soon have big paying business. Not 
& novelty but a necessity—the newest and best of 
its kind. Only one representative to a section 
Write for particulars now. Pridham Mfg. Co., 404 
W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


LESSONS IN ELOCUTION BY A SU CCESSFUL 
impersonator and entertainer. Many years of expe 
rience. Negro dialect her ‘specialty. Write for 
particulars. Mrs. Hardin Burnley, 422 West End 
Avenue, New York City. 





S 9 Matchless — 
monet s Delight + Pocket Lighter 
Not a luxury—an absolute necessity. Ex- 
cels any dollar lighter Does not 
tear pocket. Safety pocket-clip, 
& guarantee against loss. 
Storm-proof. Post- 
paid only 














Never 
fails to ignite. 
Dainty, safe and sanitary 
Ornamental and indestructible 
isfaction guaranteed 


Sat- 
or back goes your money. 














Salesmen W ed. 
American Pyrofor Co. arn Calnmet Ave. Chicago.) 
GENUINE ALASKA GOLD NUGGETS 


Nature's beautiful jewelry ag - world's 
greatest gold fields—Alaska. id gold, no 
two alike, thousands of artistic faced 
This beautiful scarf my $2. 50 Money back if 
aft or money order, not satisfactory. 
ALASKA GOLD NUGGET CO. 
221 Hayes Street Seattle, Washington 
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LL want to own this pic- 


_— 


ture. You can’t help it. 
It’s so stunning and the price is 


So send 
WIRE, 


enameled 


only 25c. the 25c. and 


the LIVE beautifully 


colored on paper, is 


yours. 


JUDGE 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Trade supplied by 


Graham & Scully, N. Y. 


Close, 








The in- 


social 


|}and many disciples of despair. 
dustrial, commercial, political, 
and religious worlds all have their som- 
| ber aspects and their complicated prob- 
lems, and many men sneer and carp who 
ought to work and hope. The timorous 
and the skeptical are weaklings in the 
day of battle. The universities must 
send us men of faith. We must believe 
that no wrong is permanent, that no 
evil is eternal, and that back of the 
suffering and failure and sin of the world 
is the heart of eternal love. 
we 
TRUE MEASURE OF SUCCESS. 
President Hadley of Yale University. 

HE QUESTION is constantly asked 
whether our colleges prepare 
their students to be successful in 

after life. In nine cases out of ten, the 
man who asks this question measures 
success in terms of wealth. He thinks 
of the whole world as playing a game in 
which money is the prize and the man 
who makes most money is the winner. 
The true measure of a man’s success is 
|the service which he renders, not the 
pay which he exacts for it. The true 
measure of a man’s ability is the power 
| to help others and to contribute to their 
advancement. The effort to make 
|money is an important incentive to 
| social service and industrial progress, 
but the amount of wealth each man 
| acquires is no accurate indication of the 
service he has rendered or the progress 
he has made possible. 


THE 





a 
THE ONE GREAT CAUSE. 

President Hibben of Princeton University. 
E ARE born into the offices of 
citizenship. Our very birth- 

right is an inheritance of re- 
sponsibility, and we win freedom only 
through a spirit of reverence for the 
reign of law. It is often thought that 
|}men who become ministers or mission- 
| aries or workers in social settlements or 
|who are engaged in some particular 
|form of Christian work have thereby 
|chosen a peculiarly religious life, and 
therefore necessarily are called upon to 
assume responsibilities of the definitely 
religious nature. But the same is 
equally true of the doctor, the lawyer or 
|the man of business. Every one is 
| called to consecrate his life to the great 
|cause. There are many pursuits in life, 
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UNIQUE 


| but only one cause- 


'be most plentiful and cheapest. 





AND ENJOYABLE 


and that is to realize 
in ourselves and to help others to realize 
the divine nature in man, thus to 
prove the dignity and the power of hu- 
man life in the higher ranges of its pos- 
sibilities. 


and 


ae 
THE CLEAN CITY 


Clifford G 


CITY 


PROSPERS. 
Roe, Moral Reformer 
free from the 
more prosperous, because people 
will move there to rear their 
families in safety. Mothers and daugh- 
ters will go there to shop and trade more 
readily. There will be no fear in send- 
ing and giris to the schools and 
colleges in aclean city. All these 
ple will bring in money and more stable 
trade than the vice elements. Then em- 
ployes will do better work when they 
cannot dissipate their 
Less money will be 
The children of the 
liable to 


social evil is 


boys 


peo- 


nights in vice. 
embezzled by clerks. 
citizens will be 
temptation and the 
which cost fathers thousands of dollars 
yearly, which ruin young manhood, cause 
countless operations to mothers and kill 
as many human yearly as 
tuberculosis. 


less 


diseases 


beings does 


I have heard people re- 
mark that they wouid like to move to 
Chicago and enter business there, but 


they were afraid to go because they had 


heard that it was such a wicked city. 
Let me say that it was, but to-day it is 
not. The very fact that it has had a 


vice commission to investigate, the fact 
that it has convicted hundreds of vice 
venders, proves that Chicago is thinking 


about the social evil. 
A City’s Unique Birthday 
Celebration. 


(Continued from page 57.) 


court a program will be rendered and its 
last number—‘‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’’—will bring Cadillaqua to a grand 
climax. Atasignal from the leader of 
the singing society, whose baton will be 
visible to hundreds of thousands under 
the searchlights, three sixty-inch bombs 
will be fired, releasing millions of stars 
and forming in the heavens the proper 
red, white and blue colors to form an 
American flag. At that moment the 
crowd on land and water will join in the 
great chorus. 
Eat More Fish. 

FISH diet is as nourishing as it 
A is comparatively cheap, but the 

wisdom of the decree of the New 
York Housewives’ League with its 175,- 
000 members to eat nothing but fish for 
a week is questionable. Sometimes the 
effect of having too much of a good 
thing is never to want it again. But} 
fish is a cheap article of diet and should | 
enter more largely into our daily fare. | 
Friday being fish day makes a sharp de- | 
mand and high prices. Yet fish is just | 
as good on other days, and a distribution 
of the demand would be welcomed by fish 
dealers everywhere, and would produce a 
lower and more stable level of prices. 
We need to learn, too, that just as in 
meats the cheaper cuts are even more 
nutritious than some of the high priced 
ones, so the cheaper and less popular fish 
are as good as some in universal de- 
mand. When everybody wants blue fish 
or striped bass, those particular fish are 
going to be high. A better way would | 
be to order fish for boiling, baking or 
frying, using whatever kind happened to 











FEAST. 


Dinner given by the advertising staff of Leslie’s Weekly and Judge to ~ John A. Sleicher, 


President of the Leslie-Judge Company, at the Hotel Cumberland, New 
and speeches and songs enlivened the occasion. 
“Judge” were the hosts. | 


| departments of both papers were c aric oe od. 
‘rank Leslie” and 


York. The special j 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Lesile's Weekly.’’ 


in your 


White Vest 


y= upside down in your white vest 
pocket, 


Or slip it in your trousers pocket along 
with your jack knife and key 


Or drop it in the bottom of your out- 
side coat pocket. 

In short, carry it in any of . 
the hundred places where you 
expect a fountain pen to leak. 

That's why it is called the 
Parker Jack Knife Safety 
Pen—because you can carry 
it anywhere your jack knife 
can be carried, and it won't 
leak a bit more than your 
jack knife leaks. Neither 
will it slip out of your pocket 
when you stoop over. 

Every automobilist should 
have one in the outside pocket 
of his duster. Every profes- 
sional man, every travelling 
man, every tourist, every va 
cationist,every lady who goes 
shopping should carry one. 
Handy as a pencil, slips flat 
into purse or bag. i 

Many sizes and handsome 
styles,from 3\4inch pen knife [ 
size for ladies to 5%4 inches 
long for the man who wants 
a full size pen togrip. Prices 
$2.50, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 and 
upwards. 

A scientific principle keeps 
the Parker Jack Knife Pen 
from leaking. It contains the 
Capillary Attraction prin- 
ciple which makes every 
Parker Lucky Curve Foun- 
tain Pen write as smooth as 
glass, and never leak or 
“sweat” in your pocket. 

Parker Spear Head Ink 
Controller gives absolutely 
uniform and easy ink flow. 
14k gold pens with polished 





No. 14 
t Silver 
Iridium points write without Mounted 


hitch, skip or blot. 

Get a Parker from your 
dealer on 10 days trial. If 
you don’t find it the handiest writing 
contrivance you ever saw, dealer will 
promptly refund. We protect him from 
loss. 

If your dealer does not carry Parker 
Pens, write us for catalog. But start 
getting a Parker today. 


$5.00 





PARKER PEN COMPANY No. 23% 

65 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin Chased 
New York Retail Store Barrel 

11 Park Row Opposite Post Office $3.00 





Jack Knife Safety 


FOUNTAIN’ PEN 


PARKER 





O you \ save money 
when you buy ad- 
vertised goods? 

Do. you prefer trade- 
marked goods to untrade- 
marked goods? 

Why? 

Write me frankly what 
you think of advertised | 
goods. 

| want to know. 

I want to become ac- 
quainted with your problems. 

A large number of your 
fellow readers have sent 
me some exceedingly in- 
teresting letters in response 
to the series of talks ad- 
vertising Advertising. 

I want to know what 





| you think about it. 
| Suppose you look on the 


second cover of this issue 


and 
again. 
Let me have your sugges- | 
tions. 
They will be appreciated 


the 


read talk over 


Very sincerely, | 
Mitac bNujfiew | 


Advertising Director 


LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Copyright, Judge 


BAN qe 


eureguaey MAG 


Size, 17 x 21 inches 


The First National Bank 


JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


HIS most captivating creation of JAMES 
MONTGOMERY FLAGG has just been 
published in a DE LUXE EDITION, beauti- 
fully colored, on extra heavy plate paper, 


size 17 x 21 inches, mounted, ready to frame. 
Price, postage paid, $2.00. 


The DE LUXE EDITION is especially pre- 
pared to meet the great demand of bank 
officials the country over, for a picture of large 
size and of delicate tone coloring, suitable for 


hanging in a prominent place in the bank. 


Send this coupon with $2.00 and we will 
send you a DE LUXE EDITION of the First 
National Bank by return mail. (See special 
note.) 


Special Note.—Over 40,000 copies of 
this picture in a popular edition size, 
9x 12 inches, were sold at 25c each. We 
still have a limited supply. Should you 
want a copy of the POPULAR 
EDITION send 25c with this cou- 
pon. If you want the DE LUXE 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 65.) 
S., Newark, N. J A man with savil 


$4 vl t safely should 


not buy something that has 
the Stock Exchange? 


a ready market on 
[his is safer and better 
Successful investors never put their money in 
stocks that are peddled around by agents ona 
liberal commission The best way to learn 
about the stock market is by reading a weekly 
letter on some particular stock such as Alex 

ander & Co., members New York Stock Ex 

change, 47 xchange Place, New York City, 
| issue for their customers. This company buys 


| ward on different plans of payment. Any of 
my readers can have the weekly market letter 
by writing Alexander & Co. for it 
tioning Jasper. 

J. C. R., Baltimore: An absolutely safe 414 
| per cent. investment, as good as your savings 
bank and in which you can put a few dollars 
or a great many, will be found in the 4% per 
cent. certificates of the Title Guarantee & 
rrust Co., 176 Broadway, New 
You will be interested in their little booklet, 
“The Safe Way to Save.” It will be sent to 
any of my readers who may write for it and 
mention Jasper. 

A first-mortgage 5 per cent. bond guaran- 
| teed by the U. S. Steel Co., the New York 
relephone bonds, paying 4! per cent., and 
the Cumberland Telephone bonds yielding 
near 5 per cent., all have merit. Write to 
George H. Burr & Co., bankers, 14 Wall St., 
New York City, for information regarding 
them. 

NEW YORK, July 11, 1912. 


The Old Fan Says: 


(Continued from page 58.) 


and men 


JASPER. 


| the land say that it was being done to 
| increase the box-office receipts. No, 
| because their players are injured or the 
| team has a legitimate slump. McGraw 
}and his men and the other clubs must 
play ‘on the level.’ Marquard’s record 
| has covered his team with glory, but the 
|club would also like to win the record 
|for the greatest number of games won 
|in a season. Perhaps the Giants can’t 
|keep up their pace. But if they can, 
| they will. Baseball is a business second 
| and a sport first. Once let it fall under 
| suspicion and those million-dollar base- 
| ball plants might as well be cut up into 
building lots without delay. Yet the 
Giants are going to win every game they 
| can right up to the tap of the final gong. 
| And take this from me, and I know what 
| I’m talking about, John T. Brush would 
|rather have the Giants win a world’s 
championship flag than own a bank.’’ 





Contracts Must Be Kept. 


F THE law-abiding men who make 
I up the rank and file of labor organi- 

zations could free themselves from 
the influence of a few reckless agitators 
| among their number, they could be 
trusted to observe their contracts, and 
to seek settlement in a peaceable way of 
whatever difficulties that might arise. 
In refusing to be stampeded by ‘‘mis- 
| guided enthusiasts,’’ whether inside 
|their own ranks or outside, the Typo- 
graphical Union No. 16, of Chicago, 
shows how this may be done. 

The union printers had been severely 
attacked for refusing to violate their 
contracts and participate in the illegal 
strikes of pressmen and stereotypers on 
the daily newspapers of Chicago. John 
C. Harding, organizer of the Printers’ 
Union, in defending their course before 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, made 
the direct charge that the strike was 
engineered to increase the circulation of 
the Socialist newspa__s at the expense 
of the men on strike aud their families, 
and said the Socialist papers had printed 
|false news and misstatements in an 
effort to discredit the printers and had 














In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘ Lesiie’s Weekly.’’ 





incited the strikers to violence. 


4 which he ts anxious to Inve 
never think of risking it in speculation in Wall 
Street He might make it very profitable if he 
boug! | i rising market and sold while the 
market wa till rising but Spec lation in 
volves too much risk for the man of little m« 
dependent on his earnings for support. Better | 
buy a good bond and be content with a moder 
ate rate of interest and “a sure thing 

Speculation, Seattle, Was! When the Stan 
dard Oil and American Tobacco Companies 
were dis olved | predicted that there would 
be profitable speculation in the shares of the 
auxiliary companies. This is exactly what has 
happened Those ho | these stocks 
right after the dissolution have a handsome 
pront They are still being bought by specu 
lators who like to trade in stocks before the 
general public gets hold of them. Slattery & 
Co., dealers in stocks and bonds, 40 Exchange 
Place New York vill be glad to give my 
readers information in reference to dividend 
paying tobacco and oil stocks. Leave the rest 
alone. 

Mechanic, St. Paul: 1. I do not recommend 
the shares of the Sam Patch Railway Why 


}any number of shares of stock from one up- | 


York City. | 


|son, if the Giants drop back it will be| 


8, 1912 


The lines between conservative labor 


Workers of the 


unions, the Industrial 
World and the large element in the So- 


| otaltet party opposed to direct action are 


becoming more closely drawn all the 
time. We commend to labor organiza- 
tions everywhere the conservative and 
courageous stand of the Typographical 
Union in refusing to be stampeded into 
violating its contracts. 


Where Society Goes. 
FT HE Social Register, published by 

the Social Register Association, 

New York City, containing the 
summer addresses of families well known 
in society, has just issued its summer 
edition. The the Social 
Register are always awaited with inter- 
est, as they give the first accurate indi- 
cation of what society is doing, or rather 
where itis heading. The summer regis- 
ter for 1912 shows a decided decrease in 
the number of families sailing for for- 
eign lands and an increase in arrivals 
from abroad. It also shows—which 
will please the proprietors of ocean re- 
sorts—a marked increase in the number 
of families passing this summer near 
the seashore. The Social Register has 
particular value because it includes a 
record of the prominent families in all 
the large cities from San Francisco to 
New York and from Boston to New Or- 
leans. 


issues of 


° ° ° 
Life-insurance Suggestions. 
| 

| [NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE'S WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
| inclosed, asa personal reply is sometimes deemed 
| advisable Address Insurance Editor, LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
Madison Square, New York.] 


HILE every man, whether he 

\) \) works for others or for him- 

self, should carry a life-insur- 
|} ance policy, there is especial need of 
this on the part of the man who is in 
business for himself. In the case of 
such a one’s death the proceeds of a policy 
may mean not merely the usual financial 
protection for his dependents. They may 
be the means of saving a profitable busi 
ness from disruption and a family from 
serious loss. Every enterprising busi- 
ness man occasionally contracts obliga- 
tions which he cannot immediately pay, 
but which, if he retains his health and 
strength, he manages to cancel in course 
lof time. Sometimes, however, death 
prevents the payment of business debts 
|that were fully warranted by the out- 
| look when they were incurred, To com- 
pel payment of these debts out of the 
policy-holder’s regular estate might 
greatly embarrass his family. But if 
the head of the firm is insured for an 
adequate sum the pressing indebtedness 
may be met, the business saved, without 
embarrassing the family, and either 
carried on successfully or sold to good 
advantage. 

On his own account also, a business 
man should be eager to insure his life 
for as much as he can conveniently pay 
| premiums on. The business man’s credit 
|is always improved by the fact that he 
|has had his life well insured. A life- 
| insurance policy, therefore, is a good 
asset and should be considered indis- 
pensable by any one who is conducting a 
business of his own. 





S., Louisville: The Inter Southern was established 
in 1907 and its growth has been slow but steady. 

S., Napa, Cal.: The North American Accident 
Insurance Co. of Chicago stands well. 

T., Macon, Ga.: The Empire Life of Atlanta 
was established about four years ago. Naturally 
expenses of management are somewhat heavy. 
~ 'T., Brooklyn, N. Y.: The Occidental of Albuquer- 
que was established about six years ago and ex- 
penses of management are necessarily growing. 

C., lowa: The Pacific Mutual is one of the oldest 
companies on the Pacific Coast and has an excellent 
record. 

F., Erie, Pa., and C., Victoria, Texas: I do not ad- 
vise you to put your money in the shares of a new 
insurance company. The business is by no means 
as profitable as has been stated. 

D., Roslyn, Wash.: 1. Ihave frequently expressed 
myself unfavorably to the assessment plan for 
reasons which to me are conclusive. 2. I am un- 
able to advise. 3. The National Casuaity Co. of De- 
troit is doing an increasing and successful business. 

Fire, Cohoes, N. Y.: I do not advise on fire insur- 
ance matters, but obviously you should take as 
much care in selecting a company in which to take 
fire insurance as in taking out a life insurance pol- 
| icy. If you are in doubt, you need have no hesitation 
| in insuring in the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 
Its agents are to be found everywhere. Its record 
is one of the best. : 

Mechanic, Roanoke, Va: The $10 a year policy of 
the Aetna Life, which insures against accidents and 
also gives you a life insurance, is one of the cheapest, 
best and most convenient of its kind. You_can 
easily get particulars by writing to the Aetna Life, 
Hartford, Conn., stating your age and occupation 
and asking for the information you seek. Mention 


or i. 
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Picturesque 


Weddings of Prominent Brides 























aime 
MRS. HAMILTON PELL, 
Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George S. Small of 
New York 





c y au T MAR a AIME DL wT 
MRS. SHANE LESLIE, MRS. ARTHUR TATHILL, 
Formerly Miss Margaret Ide, daughter of Mr. Henry C. Ide, American Minisier to Spain Formerly Miss May Bedlow Armstrong of Los 
Phe bride and bridegroom are in the foreground. Others in the group, from left to right. i 
are Mrs. W. Bourke Cockran, Representative Nicholas Longworth, Mr. Seymour Leslie. 
Mr. Cockran, Mr. J. Norman de R. Whitehouse, Mr. Frank Gray Griswold, Mr. Heary ( 
Ide, the bride’s father; Mrs. Nicholas Longworth and Mrs. John Leslie. 


Angeles, California. 














MARCEAU 


MRS. FRANK S. OWEN, MARCEAU 


Formerly Miss Josephine Murray, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Mathew Murray of Staten Island. Formerly Miss Rosemary White of Cedarhurst, Long Island. Maid of honor, Miss Maude White: 


Bridesmaids : Misses Marie M. and Gertrude M. Murray and Mrs. Reginald Knickerbocker. 














bridesmaids, Misses Grace and Gertrude White. 














AME C PONT 
MRS E., S. PEROT, JR., 
Formerly Miss Hathorne Oakley, daughter of 
Mrs. Ralph Oakley of Riverside Drive, New 
fork. 


AIMIE OUPONT 
MRS. FRANK J. DONOVAN, MRS. ALFRED T. SHAUGHNESSY, JR., 
Formerly Miss Patrice Casey, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. P. J. Casey of Long Branch, New Formerly Miss Sara Polk Bradford thte 
Jersey. Attendants: Misses Abbie Louise Whitman, Mary Wallace, May Donovan, Marguerite judge end Mrs. Hones C. Bradiord of Neu, ille, 
Doherty, Edith Cornwall, Master Samuel Hasvell, Jr., and Miss Mary M. Washington, Tenn. i 
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R-C-H “Twenty-Five 


oe” 


We are determined to build the best all-’round five-passenger 
touring car in the world and sell it, completely equipped, for 


$900 


F. O. B. DETROIT 


The Car 


Wheelbase—110 inches. 

Motor—Long-stroke; 4 cylinders cast en bloc; 34-inch 
bore, 5-inch stroke. Two-bearing crank shaft. Timing 
gears and valves enclosed. Three-point suspension. 

Drive—Left Side. Irreversible worm gear, 16-inch steer- 
ing wheel. Spark and throttle control on steering column. 

Control— psa Lever operated through H-plate integ- 
ral with universal joint housing just below. Hand-lever emer- 
gency brake at driver’s right. Clutch pedal operated by left 
foot. Service brake operated by right foot. Foot accelerator 
in connection with hand throttle. 

Springs — Front, semi- elliptic; rear, full elliptic and 
mounted on swivel seats. 

Frame— Pressed steel channel. 

Axles—Front, I-beam, drop-forged; rear, semi-floating 
type. 

Transmission 
selective type. 

Construction — Drop - forgings wherever practicable; 
chrome nickel steel used throughout all shafts and gears in 
the transmission and rear axle; high carbon manganese steel 
in all parts requiring special stiffness. 

Body— Full 5-passenger English type; extra wide seats; 
10-inch seat cushions specially upholstered. 

Wheels— Artillery type. 


3 speeds forward and reverse; sliding gear, 


The Equipment 
Non-skid tires—32x 37. 


12-inch Bullet electric head lights with double 
parabolic lens. 


6-inch Bullet electric side lights with para- 
bolic lens. 


Bosch Magneto. 

Warner Auto-Meter. 

Demountable rims. 

Extra rim and holders. 

Tally-ho horn. 

Jiffy curtains—up or down instantaneously. 
Top and Top cover. 

Windshield. 

Rear view mirror. 

Tool-kit, Jack, Tire Repair Kit, Pump. 
Robe Rail. 


WE invite prospective motor car buyers to call at the nearest R-C-H branch or dealer; to study R-C-H 
construction and equipment; and, more than all, to ride in the car and determine for themselves its 
running qualities and ease of operation. Descriptive folder and name of nearest dealer mailed on request. 


Correspondence invited from responsible dealers in any vacant territory. 


R-C-H CORPORATION, 130 Lycaste Street, Detroit, Michigan 


_.. ATLANTA, 548 Peachtree St.; BOSTON, 563 Boylston St.; BUFFALO, 1225 Main St.; CHICAGO, 2021 Michigan Ave.; CLEVELAND, 2122 Euclid Ave.; DENVER, 1520 Broadway; DETROIT, Woodward and Warren 
BR ANCHES Aves.; KANSAS CITY, 3501 Main St.; LOS AN ELES, 1342 So. Flower St.; MINNEAPOLIS, 1206 Hennepin Ave.; NEW YORK, 1989 Broadway; PHILADELPHIA, 330 No. Broad St.; WALKERVILLE, ONT., CANADA 
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